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OCKHAM’S THEORY OF SIGNIFICATION 


UR previous investigation has sufficiently shown that already 

in the thirteenth century the theory of signification and at 
least an equivalent of the theory of supposition were linked up 
with the theory of truth. This historical sketch has proved that 
Ockham’s theory of truth, which is more explicitly based on the 
theory of supposition than that of any other previous system, re- 
mains within the pale of the Scholastic tradition; but it has also 
prepared the way for making the difference between his own 
theory and that of his predecessors evident. The Venerabilis In- 
ceptor is in agreement with his predecessors in maintaining that 
the relation which constitutes the truth of propositions is a relation 
of correct signification or supposition; but he disagrees with them 
— in different degrees — regarding the exact specification of this 
relation. 

Ockham follows Aristotle’ when he refers the predicate “true” 
or “false” only to propositions, whether spoken, written or mental. 
Propositions are composed of spoken, written or mental terms. 
The terms in a proposition have a certain supposition, and supposi- 
tion in its turn is related to signification. Hence we have to start 
our analysis with a discussion and explanation of Ockham’s theory 
of signification. 

The present article will quote Ockham’s texts extensively, partly 
because these texts are not easily accessible, and mainly because 
they are almost all revised according to the best manuscripts known 
to us. 


1. THE MEANING OF SIGN Not CONFINED TO LANGUAGE 


A faithful account of Ockham’s Semantics must avoid the 
danger of confusing different types of signs, because he himself 


1. Secundo notandum, quod raro invenitur a Philosopho quod ponit aliquam 
veritatem vel falsitatem nisi in propositione, et ideo, ut communiter, Philosophus 
non vocat aliquid verum vel falsum nisi propositionem. Expositio super 1™ librum 
Perihermenias, ad: Est autem quemadmodum in anima... Cf. P. Wilpert, “Zum Aris- 
totelischen Wahrheitsbegriff,” in Philosophisches wag der Gorres-Gesellschaft 53 
(1940) 1-16, especially p. 16: ‘“‘Fiir eine Entwicklung im Wahrheitsbegriff des Aris- 
toteles kénnen wir feststellen, dass die ontologische Wahrheit Platons mehr und 
mehr zuriicktritt und an ihre Stelle die logische Wahrheit den ersten Platz einnimmt, 
wenn auch die ontologische Bedeutung des Begriffes nie ganz verschwindet.” 


143 
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has carefully distinguished them. “Sign” can be taken in a very 
broad sense, but then signs which are terms (spoken, written or 
mental) are not necessarily a sub-class of sign in general, though 
they may partly be characterized by the properties of sign in general. 
Or “sign” can be taken in the specific meaning of language-sign; 
and so it needs a specific characterization. We shall first deal with 
the meaning of sign in the broader sense. 

According to Ockham, a sign in the broad meaning of the 
term is everything which, when apprehended, makes something 
different from itself, which is already habitually known, actually 
known: 


(Signum accipitur) pro omni illo, quod apprehensum aliquid aliud in 
cognitionem facit venire, quamvis non faciat mentem venire in primam 


cognitionem eius, sicut alibi est ostensum, sed in actualem post habitualem 
eiusdem.? ~ 


This notification of the meaning of sign is undoubtedly inspired 
by the much quoted definition offered by St. Augustine: 

Signum est enim res praeter speciem quam ingerit sensibus aliud aliquid 
ex se faciens in cogitationem venire.* 

However, we note immediately that Ockham’s wording differs 
in important details from the definition given by St. Augustine. 
In fact, Ockham’s definition while wider in its scope yet adds a 
certain limitation. 

It is wider in its scope. For Ockham’s calls “everything which 
makes something different from itself known” a sign. Hence, by 
definition, the function of sign is not confined to sensible facts; 
on the contrary, everything, whether it is a thing or a sign, a 
material or an immaterial reality, can be a sign in this sense if 
it is the cause of the knowledge of something else. Smoke, for 
instance, is a sign in this sense, for it can be the cause of the 
knowledge of fire; or a word, too, is a natural sign in this sense, 
for it is a natural sign of its cause, viz., the speaker. Furthermore, 
the barrel hoop in front of an inn is also a sign in this sense, since 
it can be the cause of knowing that there is wine in the inn.* And, 


2. Summa Logicae, I, cap 

3. De Doctrina Christiane, ‘in, cap. 1 (1); PL t. 34, col. 35; cf. the distinction 
between natural and artificial signs, Joc. cit. cap. 1 (2) and 2 (3). 

4. Et sic vox naturaliter significat, sicut quilibet effectus ‘significat saltem 
suam causam; sic etiam circulus significat vinum in taberna. Summa Logicae, I, cap. 1. 
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let us add, though Ockham does not enumerate an immaterial sign 
amongst the instances, that a sign in this sense would also be a 
concept, the cognition of which can call to my mind the cognition 
of the corresponding word, or the cognition of another concept. 


The limitation added by Ockham is very significant. Since it 
has been usually misunderstood, we are forced to enlarge on it 
here. Our previous characterization has shown that sign in this 
sense always means the cognition of something which, in a broad 
sense, is the cause of the cognition of another thing. Hence, it 
implies two cognitions, which are distinct, and two objects which 
are known. By this it is already distinguished from language-sign, 
for not every language-sign implies two cognitions. This distinction 
is made even more evident by Ockham when he says that the second 
cognition, which is caused by the first cognition of a thing (which 
is the sign), is a secondary cognition or a recordative cognition; 
that means, the second cognition, which is had through the cogni- 
tion of the first thing (the sign), has been previously obtained. 
was stored in the memory (hence habitually known), and is re- 
vived or called back or actually known, because of the cognition 
of the sign. It is the general thesis of Ockham that no sign in this 
first sense can give us the primary cognition of another thing. 

Let us at once take the most shocking case: since an effect is 
the natural sign of its cause, the effect, too, can lead only to a 
secondary cognition of its cause. If, therefore, the cause was never 
experienced before by intuitive cognition, the effect cannot lead 
to the cognition of the cause. To put this more in concreto, if the 
knowledge of fire is not yet habitually possessed by the knower, 
the cognition of smoke cannot lead him to the cognition of fire. 
He must have already had the habitual knowledge of fire and 
must already know that fire produces smoke before smoke can 
lead him to the cognition of fire. 

We purposely formulated the preceding “illustration” vaguely 
in order to make understandable (not, however, justifiable) the 
shock which is usually experienced by those who understand Ockham 
in such an imprecise manner, and who express his genuine thought 
in a similar imprecise manner. Anyone who does not follow Ockhar: 
himself in his precise terminology will invariably misinterpret 
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Ockham’s texts, and the other picture of Ockham as an anticipation 
of Hume or as a skeptic is then easily constructed. 

In order to avoid such confusion we have to bear in mind that 
Ockham does not say anything about deduction or any kind of 
inferential operation; he is not even strictly speaking of proposi- 
tions. He only speaks of cognition. He never has denied the inference 
from an effect to a cause. However, he has constantly denied the 
transition from one simple cognition (which is no proposition) to 
another simple cognition, if this other simple cognition is not more 
universal than the former. 


What he means by this is best explained as regards one special 
sign, viz., that of an image or vestige since in dealing with this 
problem Ockham explains what he means by secondary cognition 
in opposition to primary cognition, and since he again refers here 
to his treatment in the prologue of the Ordinatio of the transition 
from one simple cognition to another.’ Both image and vestige 
have this in common, that the things which are images or vestiges, 
are signs making something different from themselves known. For 
instance, the tracks in the mud bring, or may bring, to one’s mind 
the cognition of an ox. In this case, we have two distinct cogni- 
tions: the first is the cause of the second. But, and here is the 
problem, does the first cognition, viz., that of the tracks, cause a 
primary cognition of the ox, so that by itself or with the intellect 
this first cognition is sufficient to cause for the first time the simple 
and incomplex cognition of the ox which was never before known? 


Before answering this question, Ockham introduces distinctions 
as regards the transition from one cognition to the cognition of 
something different from it. Such a transition can be from one 
cognition either to another primary cognition or to another second- 
ary cognition. The secondary cognition is always understood as 
recordative knowledge or knowledge which was previously obtained 
by immediate experience or intuitive cognition and is stored in the 
memory, and which is therefore, when actually known, the revival 
of a primary cognition; and for this reason it is called secondary 
cognition. Now Ockham admits the transition from one cognition 


5. q. 5a principalis seu 9a in ordine. Ockham refers to this question in the 
Ordinatio, d. 3, q. 9, which is used here, and he probably refers to both questions in 
the above-quoted text in footnote 2. 
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to another primary cognition that is a non-recordative knowledge, 
in two cases: (1) the transition from the cognition of a singular 
to that of a universal, and (2) the transition from the cognition 
of the premisses in a syllogism to the cognition of the conclusion. 
Hence, as regards, the cognition of universals and of the conclu- 
sions of inferences, the acquisition of primary cognition is explicitly 
admitted by Ockham, and in these cases no further direct and 
immediate experience is necessary.® But Ockham does not admit 
such a transition from one cognition to a primary cognition of 
another thing, if this primary cognition is simple (not composed 
of more than one notion), if it is proper (not a notion common 
to several things), if it is mm se (not in a part of it), if it is 
incomplex (not a proposition). In such cases inference is ruled 
out by definition, and simple, proper, im se, and incomplex cogni- 
tion rules out any other cognition which is not directly based on 
intuitive knowledge.? Hence, Ockham does not contradict himself 
when he admits that we have knowledge of God by a proper 
concept composed of common notions, though we do not have 
a proper and simple knowledge of God. 

Let us apply this to our illustration: the tracks in the mud can 


6. Alia conditio, quod tam vestigium quam imago ducit in notitiam illius, 
cuius est imago vel vestigium. Sed tamen aliquid ducere in notitiam alicuius potest 
intelligi dupliciter: vel tamquam causativum notitiae alterius mediante sua notitia, 
ita quod notitia ipsius sit causa notitiae alterius; vel immediate sine notitia, sicut 
intellectus ducit tamquam causa in notitiam cuiuslibet intelligibilis. Primo modo con- 
tingit dupliciter: quia vel ducit in primam talem notitiam vel cognitionem, vel tantum 
facit rememorationem de aliquo habitualiter noto. Primo modo notitia singularis 
est causa notitiae universalis, et notitia praemissarum est causa notitiae conclusionis. 
Ordinatio, d. 3, q. 9, B 

7. Sed isto modo numquam notitia unius rei incomplexa est causa notitiae 
primae alterius incomplexae, sicut dictum fuit in prologo; et maxime non est causa 
sufficiens cum intellectu et aliis quae requiruntur a parte potentiae, sive sit causa 
partialis cum obiecto sive non. Joc. cit. 

The addition “simple and proper” to incomplex knowledge in our explanation 
is warranted by Ockham’s own back-reference to Prolog. q. 9 (in ordine). Here 
we read: 

Ideo quantum ad istum articulum dico primo, quod universaliter numquam 
notitia unius rei extra incomplexa est causa oiiicions etiam cum intellectu respectu 
primae notitiae incomplexae alterius rei... Primum declaratur per experientiam: Quia 
quilibet experitur in se, quod quantumcumque intuitive et perfecte cognoscat aliquam 
rem, numquam per hoc cognoscit aliam rem, nisi praehabeat notitiam illius alterius 
rei. Verbi gratia, si cognoscam ista inferiora et numquam vidissem corpora superiora, 
nullam notitiam haberem de sole, luna et stellis et huiusmodi corporibus. Et ratio 
est, quia omnis notitia abstractiva alicuius rei in se [vel notitia simplex propria 
alicuius reij, naturaliter loquendo, praesupponit notitiam intuitivam eiusdem rei; 
sed notitia intuitiva alicuius rei numquam potest haberi naturaliter nisi effective vel 
mediate vel immediate ab illa re, ergo nec notitia abstractiva, et per consequens nulla. 
Maior patet, et maxime de notitia acquisita, quamvis aliter posset fieri per divinam 
potentiam; quia, sicut prius argutum est, inter causam et effectum est ordo et 
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lead us to the cognition of some cause in general, of which they 
are the effect, but that is common knowledge obtained by inference; 
they can, however, not lead us to the proper and simple knowledge 
of the particular ox, if we have never seen that ox before. Conse- 


dependentia maxime essentialiter et tamen ibi notitia incomplexa unius rei non con- 
tinet notitiam incomplexam alterius rei. Hoc etiam quilibet in se experitur, quod 
quantumcumque perfecte cognoscat aliquam rem, quod numquam cogitabit (cogita- 
tione simplici et propria) de alia re, quam numquam prius apprehendit, nec per 
sensum nec per intellectum. Sicut si aliquis intuitive videret substantiam, numquam 
= oe distincte cognosceret aliquod accidens in particulari. Ordinatio, Prol. q. 9 
in ordine), F. 

The text in the first parenthesis (italicized) is in EF1MOOb, but lacking in 
FTMa (for the meaning of the sigla, cf. our article: “The Text-Tradition of Ockham’s 
Ordinatio,” in The New Scholasticism 16 (1942) 206 ss.). According to our inves- 
tigations, this addition favorable to our interpretation, is most probably not authentic. 
On the other hand, the addition in the second parenthesis has to be considered 
authentic. It is an addition made by Ockham in his second redaction, since it is 
lacking in F and is a marginal note in T. Ockham made this addition probably 
because he foresaw a possible misinterpretation, which unfortunately was not even 
prevented by both the additions which are actually in the edition used by all 
modern interpreters. We are sorry to be forced again to state that Prof. Gilson’s 
treatment a interpretation of this same passage simply misses the point; cf. Unity 
of Philosophical Experience, New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 1937, pp. 86 ss. 
Seen in the light of Ockham’s text itself and within its proper setting, the expla- 
nations offered by various authors, to say the least, appear to us very confusing. 
Has not Ockham himself to remind his Scotistic critics (Cf. l.c. E) that Scotus whom 
he is criticizing speaks only of incomplex knowledge, and that he is criticizing 
Scotus only in this regard? On the other hand, Ockham’s denial does not concern 
general common knowledge, that is, abstractive knowledge of the type of universals, 
nor does it concern inferential knowledge in general, and certainly not the validity 
of the principle of causality. Cf. the following text: 

Concedo, quod notitia unius obiecti continet notitiam alterius obiecti, et hoc 
contingit per illationem, sicut quando conclusio infertur ex praemissis, vel per 
compositionem, sicut quando ex notitia termini vel terminorum cognoscitur evidenter 
aliqua propositio sive contingens sive necessaria; vel per abstractionem, sicut cognito 
aliquo singulari virtute illius notitiae potest abstrahi aliquod commune et sic cognosci, 
et tamen sine omni notitia praevia cuiuslibet singularis non potuit cognosci, et ideo 
notitia illius singularis erit causa notitiae illius communis. Tamen notitia unius sin- 
gularis numquam est causa sufficiens cum intellectu notitiae alterius singularis, quae 
non est communis sibi. Joc. cit. L. 

A little before this text the inference from complex knowledge (proposition) 
of an effect to that of a cause is expressly admitted by Ockham. The following text 
has bearing on the problem of sign in this connexion, and shows, in an addition, 
how anxious Ockham was not to misunderstood: 

Ad aliud: quod quando notitia similitudinis causat notitiam illius, cuius est 
similitudo, illa non est causa sufficiens cum intellectu, sed necessario requiritur notitia 
habitualis illius, cuius est similitudo. Unde si aliquis videret statuam Herculis et 
nullam notitiam penitus haberet de Hercule, non plus per hoc cogitaret de Hercule 
quam de Achille; sed quia prius novit Herculem et remanet in eo notitia habitualis 
Herculis, ideo, quando postea videt similitudinem suam, virtute illius notitiae habi- 
tualis et istius visionis similitudinis ducitur in actum rememorandi de Hercule et 
non in notitiam primam ipsius Herculis. (Et ideo dictum est prius, quod notitia 
unius rei extra non ducit sufficienter cum intellectu in notitiam primam alterius rei 
in se. Et voco notitiam rei in se, quando illa incomplexa cognitione nec aliqua parte 
ipsius aliquid aliud ab illa re intelligitur, per quod excluditur instantia, per quam 
probatur, quod cognosco Papam, quam numquam vidi). I.c. L. 

The text in parenthesis is lacking in F and is a marginal note in T, a sure 
sign that it is an addition of the second redaction. 
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quently, the primary cognition of the ox cannot be caused by the 
mere intuition of the tracks. Likewise, no one can get the primary 
knowledge of a person whom he has never seen before, by merely 
looking at an image of him; for instance, when he is looking at 
a statue of Hercules, whom he has never seen before, this cognition 
as such does not lead him to the first cognition of Hercules him- 
self, for as far as the observer is concerned it may resemble any 
person unknown. 

Therefore, what Ockham is driving home here is the fact, 
confirmed by unbiassed experience, that from the incomplex, proper, 
and simple cognition of one fact, an incomplex, proper and simple 
cognition of another fact never before experienced cannot be ob- 
tained. The transition between such cognitions has been categor- 
ically denied by Ockham, but not the transition by inferential 
operations.® 

From all this it follows that Ockham takes “sign” in this sense 
for anything which recalls something else to the knower; only 
such a sign “re-presents,” that is, presents again to the knower 
what he formerly had known, if we take to “‘re-present’”’ in its 
strict meaning.® 


2. THE MEANING AND FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE-SIGNS 


Whilst the term “sign” as explained before has universal appli- 
cability, since everything can function as sign in this sense, “sign” 
in a more restricted sense, which is moreover not necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the former, applies only to those signs which compose 
language. Hence, we shall call them “language-signs.” Of course, 


8. Ex superabundanti \et us add one of the earliest texts of Ockham, where 
the Venerabilis Inceptor expressly admits inferential knowledge of facts which are 
not experienced and this with the help of common notions: 

Item ex notitia incomplexa alicuius rei in se non potest causari notitia incom- 

lexa alicuius rei in se, sicut in prologo dictum est (texts quoted in the preceding 
ootnote). Unde quantumcumque videas essentiam divinam clare, numquam videbis 
per hoc asinum in se, ita quod una notitia causetur ex alia; igitur si notitia incom- 
plexa creaturae duceret in notitiam incomplexam Dei, hoc erit in conceptu communi 
creaturae et Deo. Et hoc modo concedo, quod notitia incomplexa alicuius creaturae 
in se ducit in notitiam alterius rei in conceptu communi. Report., lib. III, q. 9, R. 

9. Secundo modo una res incomplexa mediante notitia sua potest esse causa 
partialis rememorationis alterius rei habitualiter notae, ita quod notitia habitualis 
necessario concurrit in ratione causae partialis. Et tale sic cognitum potest vocari 
ar; ae alterius, nec est aliquid aliud proprie repraesentativum. Ordinat. 

. 3, q. 9, B. 
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language is by origin related to speech or the utterance of words. 
However, we do not always take language in this narrow sense, 
but shall use the term language for written or mental or any other 
type of language as well, provided it satisfies certain conditions 
which are to be made explicit. In the course of this investigation, 
the difference between language-signs and signs in general will 
become evident. 


a. General Characterization of Language-Signs 


Ockham defines language-signs in reference to language. Hence 
the logical course to follow would be, first, to explain what he 
means by language in general, or mental, spoken and written 
language. Unfortunately, Ockham has never given us such a general 
definition of language. He has, however, at least explained what 
he means by oratio as oral expression and locution. From this we 
are able to gather, in an indirect manner, what he means by lan- 
guage in general. The meaning of mental language, not of written 
language, will then present certain problems, which will be dis- 
cussed as we go along. 


An oral or spoken language or oratio is a composition of verbal 
expressions or words. Words are sounds which fulfill the following 
conditions. (1) They must be voces, that is, they must be produced 
by the vocal apparatus of a living being; hence, sounds of instru- 
ments, etc., are not considered voces. (2) They must signify some- 
thing or they must have significative function. Hence, they must 
at least be able to make known something different from them- 
selves. This will be explained more definitely later. (3) Their 
signification is assigned to them by a voluntary act of man; hence, 
they are artificial and not natural signs; for natural signs do not 
signify ad placitum, but regardless of any instituted or artificially 
assigned signification by man.!° 

10. This characterization of “word” is taken from Ockham’s explanation of 
Aristotle’s definition of ‘“‘noun:” Nomen ergo est vox significativa secundum pla- 
citum sine tempore, cuius nulla pars est significativa separata. But, as the following 
text will show, it refers also to words in general: 

Secundo notandum, quod per hanc particulam ‘vox’ excluditur sonus, qui non 
est vox, cuiusmodi est sonus instrumentorum musicorum et aliorum inanimatorum. 
Per hanc particulam ‘vox significativa’ excluduntur voces insignificativae sicut verba 


et huiusmodi. Per hanc particulam ‘ad placitum’ excluduntur voces significativae 
naturaliter, sicut risus, ploratus et huiusmodi... Quinto notandum, quod vox signi- 
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It is neither our intention nor our task to go into a detailed 
discussion of the different kinds of words used in the construction 
of oral language. Ockham, too, leaves most of this to gram- 
marians. 

Oratio, which is the placing together of words, that is, of 
significative sounds as explained, can be understood either in a 
wide sense or in a narrow and strict sense. In a wide sense, any 
aggregation of words is called oratio. Thus understood, an oratio 
may have, for instance, a verb, or it may not, since a mere aggrega- 
tion of nouns and adjectives would already be an oratio. Similarly 
the aggregation of one noun and one adjective would be an oratio, 
and of course the aggregation of a noun and a verb, etc. In a strict 
sense, however, oratio is a suitable arrangement of words, com- 
posed of a verb and a noun or the equivalent of it. What is suitable 
has to be established by grammar; Ockham does not enlarge upon 
it. Such orationes — let us now call them by the common name of 
sentences, are of various types: they may be imperative sentences 
which express a command, deprecative sentences which express a 
prayer or a wish, interrogatory sentences which express a question, 
etc., and declarative sentences which express a state of affairs. 
The declarative sentences are also called propositiones or enuntia- 
tiones. They are characterized by their capability of receiving the 
predicates true or false. Whilst the rhetorician, the poet, and of 


ficativa tripliciter accipitur, scilicet strictissime, stricte et large: Strictissime loquendo 
coniunctiones et praepositiones non sunt significativae dicente Boethio: Coniunctiones 
et praepositiones nihil omnino nisi tantum aliis coniunctae significant; immo etiam 
isto modo signa universalia et particularia et universaliter omnia syncategoremata, 
sive sint nomina large accipiendo nomina sive verba, si quae sunt talia, sive adverbia 
sive aliae quaecumque partes orationis non sunt significativae; et hoc, quia nullius 
rei determinatae intellectum faciunt nisi coniunctae cum aliis. Stricte autem vox 
significativa est illa, quae alicuius rei determinatae intellectum facit, sive per se 
posita sive cum alio. Et isto modo participia, interiectiones, pronomina et quaedam 
adverbia sunt significativa, sicut patet de istis: bene, male, legens, disputans et 
huiusmodi... Tertio modo accipitur large vox significativa pro omni voce, quae sive 
per se significat sive quae significat cum alia; et isto path omnes partes orationis 
sunt significativae. Expositio super Periherm. c. 1, ad: Nomen ergo est vox significa- 
tiva... This is a revision of the very corrupted text of the edition. 

11. Intelligendum est, quod oratio dupliciter accipitur: Uno modo large; et 
sic omnis congeries dictionum est oratio; et isto modo definitio quaelibet est oratio 
sicut’ tales definitiones: animal rationale, substantia animata sensibilis, informatum 
albedine; isto modo hoc quod dico: homo albus, et similiter album animal et huius- 
modi sunt orationes. Aliter accipitur oratio stricte, et sic oratio est congrua dictionum 
ordinatio, ubi verbum contingit et nomen vel aliquid loco nominis. Et sic oratio 
dividitur in indicativam, imperativam, optativam, etc. Et sic definitiones et talia: 
homo albus, Sortes musicus, non sunt orationes. Expos. super Perihermenias, cap. 3, 
ad: Est autem oratio... 
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course all people in ordinary speech make extensive use of all types 
of sentences, the logician is interested only in those sentences which 
are true or false.’ Hence for the rest we shall confine ourselves 
to propositions or declarative sentences, and to the signs which are 
found in such sentences. 

Since Ockham has explained the parts of spoken propositions 
to which the parts of mental propositions correspond, we can now 
from the structure of oral propositions indirectly ascertain what he 
means by mental language. He uses the following principle as 
guiding rule: whatever is necessary in oral propositions for a dis- 
tinct signification, has a corresponding part in mental propositions.'* 
This practically comes down to the more definite rule: whatever 
changes the truth or falsity of a proposition, has its corresponding 
part in the mental proposition.‘* Then we can say that at least 
the following parts of oral propositions have an equivalent in 
mental propositions. (1) Nouns, verbs, conjunctions, prepositions, 
and adverbs have corresponding or equivalent instances in mental 
language. (2) The common accidents of nouns, as case and num- 
ber, too, have corresponding instances in mental language. (3) The 
common accidents of verbs, as mood, person, tense, and number, 


again, have corresponding instances in mental language. 

As to the other grammatical properties of oral expressions, 
Ockham partly denies that they have corresponding instances, 
partly he leaves it in doubt. He is inclined to hold the opinion 


12. Dicit (Aristoteles) igitur primo, quod non omnis oratio est enuntiativa, 
sed illa sola, quae est vera vel falsa. Quod autem non omnis oratio sit enuntiativa 
patet: quia oratio deprecativa est oratio, et tamen neque est vera neque falsa, et per 
consequens non est enuntiativa. Et ideo tales orationes, quae mec sunt verae nec 
falsae, et per consequens non enuntiativae, relinquantur, quia tales magis spectant 
ad rhetoricam vel poeticam quam ad dialecticam; quia ad dialecticam non pertinet 


considerare nisi tantum de oratione enuntiativa. Expos. super Perihermenias, cap. 4, 
ad: Enuntiativa vero... 


13. Sed quod oporteat ponere talia nomina mentalia et verba et adverbia et 
coniunctiones et praepositiones ex hoc convincitur, quod omni orationi vocali corres- 
pondeat alia mentalis in mente; et ideo sicut illae partes propositionis vocalis, quae 
sunt propter necessitatem significationis impositae, sunt distinctae, sic partes propo- 
sitionis mentalis correspondenter sunt distinctae. Summa Logicae I, cap. 3. 


14. Quod patet ex hoc, quia omni orationi vocali verae vel falsae correspondet 
aliqua mentalis composita ex conceptibus; ergo sicut partes propositionis vocalis, 
quae imponuntur ad significandum res propter necessitatem significationis vel expres- 
sionis, — quia impossibile est omnia exprimere per verba et nomina solum quae 
possunt per omnes partes alias orationis exprimi, — sunt distinctae partes, sic partes 
propositionis mentalis correspondentes vocibus sunt distinctae ad faciendum distinctas 
propositiones veras vel falsas. Quodl. V, q. 8. Cf. also Summa Logicae I, 3, where, 
however, the text is unfortunately corrupted. 
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that participles have no corresponding instances.'® He leaves it 
in doubt whether pronouns have corresponding instances in mental 
language, and likewise whether abstract and concrete terms must 
also be distinguished in mental language.’® 


We are not interested here in a detailed discussion of this 
correspondence. We are interested only in the fact that according 
to Ockham mental language has a structure similar in a certain 
degree to that of spoken language, so that every structural element 
which is in mental language is in spoken language also; but not 
vice versa.’" For the rest, we shall confine ourselves to signs which 
have corresponding instances, for they and only they have logical 
bearing, whilst the others are added merely for the sake of adorning 
spoken and written language. 


Now, we are finally in a condition to understand Ockham’s 
definition of language-signs as distinct from signs in the general 
meaning of the term. Language signs must fulfill the following 
conditions: (1) They must be signs, that is, they must make some- 
thing else known or must be able to make it known. Of course, 
they share this condition with signs in general; however, Ockham 
omits here the former characterization that such signs lead only 
to a secondary cognition on the basis of habitual knowledge de- 
rived from a primary cognition. This should not be over-looked, 
since it shows how careful Ockham is not to burden his logic with 
epistemological difficulties. Though it is obvious that oral language- 
signs can function and usually do function like signs in general, 
this is certainly not generally true for mental language-signs. For 
according to Ockham these mental language-signs are, as we shall 
see later, intellections. Since these mental language-signs are intel- 
lections or cognitions, which are obtained by intuitive knowledge 
and not through a species or any other intermediary, they are 
either the first or direct cognition of an object, and thus make it 
known or signify or represent it, or they are merely the revival of 


15. Joc. cit. As to the participle cf. Quodl. V, q. 8: Nulla est necessitas ponendi 
talem pluritatem in mente, quia verbum et participium verbi sumptum cum hoc 
— ‘est’ in significando aequipollent et sunt synonyma... 

Summa Logicae, 1, chapters 5 ss., where Ockham treats this question 
in derail by distinguishing various modes of concrete and abstract terms. 

17. Est autem inter nomina mentalia et vocalia differentia: quia quamvis omnia 
accidentia grammaticalia, quae conveniunt nominibus mentalibus, etiam nominibus 
vocalibus sint convenientia, non tamen econverso. Summa Logicae, I, cap. 3. 
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a former cognition, in which cognition again the object is known 
without any intermediary. Hence, there is no need for the former 
double relation between the cognition of a thing which leads to 
the cognition of another thing. Finally, it is very hard to see how 
certain language-signs as the syncategoremata can have this double 
relation. (2) They must have a significative function within the 
realm of language; that is, they must be able to have this function, 
though it is not always necessary that they actually exercise this 
function in propositions. Such signs, again, can be of a different 
type according to their definite or not-definite signification, that is, 
they can be either categorematic or syncategorematic terms or verbs 
and other parts of language, or they can be compositions of these 
different kinds of language-signs or whole propositions.’* In sum- 
marizing we may say that anything which can exercise a significative 
function in language is a language-sign. 


b. The Nature of Mental Language-Signs. 


Assuming that the nature of written or spoken language-signs'® 
does not present a specific problem within the framework of our 
present inquiry, we shall deal here only with the thorny question 
of the nature of mental language-signs. An understanding of 
Ockham’s real thought on this problem will be reached only if 
we take into account the fact that his teachings on the nature of 
universals underwent an important development, which we can 


18. Cf. Summa Logicae, 1, cap. 1: Aliter accipitur signum pro illo, quod 
aliud facit in cognitionem venire et natum est pro illo supponere vel addi in propo- 
sitione, cuiusmodi sunt syncategoremata et verba et illae partes orationis, quae finitam 
significationem non habent, vel quod natum est componi ex talibus, cuiusmodi est 
oratio vel propositio. Summa Logicae I, cap. 1. 

19. Ockham adopts this distinction from Boethius and partly from St. Augus- 
tine. Est autem sciendum, quod sicut secundum Boethium 1° Perihermenias triplex 
est oratio, scilicet scripta, prolata et concepta tantum habens esse in intellectu, sic 
triplex est terminus, scilicet scriptus, prolatus et conceptus. Terminus scriptus est 
pars propositionis descriptae in aliquo corpore, quae oculo corporali videtur vel 
videri potest. Terminus prolatus est pars propositionis ab ore prolatae et nata audiri 
aure corporali. Terminus conceptus est intentio seu passio animae aliquid naturaliter 
significans mata esse pars propositionis mentalis et pro eodem nata supponere. Unde 
isti termini concepti et propositiones ex eis compositae sunt illa verba mentalia quae 
beatus Augustinus 15° De Trinitate dicit nullius esse linguae, quae in mente manent 
et exterius proferri non possunt, quamvis voces tamquam signa eis subordinata pro- 
nuntientur exterius. Summa Logicae 1, 1. Cf. Boethius in Perihermenias editio 2a; 
PL. t. 64, col. 407 AB; in B Boethius states that this is the common doctrine of 
the Peripatetics. 
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now trace more exactly than was possible for Hochstetter.2° We 
know now that at the beginning of his career Ockham assigned 
to the universals and to concepts in general only the being of 
thought-objects (esse objectivum) and not the being of real things 
as qualities of the mind (esse subjectivum). This first opinion or 
the Fictum-theory was held by Ockham in his Reportata and in 
the first redaction of the first book of the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences. After a short period of hesitation (noticeable in his Exposi- 
tion of Aristotle’s Perihermenias and in the second redaction of 
the Ordinatio), he firmly decided in favor of the theory which 
identifies the universals and concepts in general with acts of cogni- 
tion, that is, with intellections. We, therefore, have good reason 
to describe the nature of mental language-signs exclusively ac- 
cording to the so-called intellectio-theory. According to this theory 
the following can be stated: Mental language-signs are acts of 
thought, intellections, or cognitions, by which something is thought 
or conceived. 

They are also called concepts, mental terms, passiones animae, 
intentions, at least in so far as they are elements of mental propo- 
sitions. 


They are psychic realities. Hence they are singular things, be- 
longing to the category of quality, inherent in the soul as whiteness 
is inherent in the wall.?? 


20. E. Hochstetter, Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms von 
Ockham, Berlin 1927, Walter de Gruyter, p. 81 ss. For further references cf. also 
footnote 4 and our forthcoming article in Traditio IV (1946): “The Realistic Concep- 
tualism of William Ockham.” Cf. also J. R. Weinberg, “Ockham’s Conceptualism” 
in Philosophical Review 50 (1941) 523-525. 

21. This concerns their status as mental or psychic realities. In so far as they 
have universal meaning, that is, in so far as their significative function is concerned, 
‘quality’ could not be predicated about them. Ockham is already very sensitive as 
regards that paradox of predication which is countered by modern logicians with 
various devices, one of which is Russell’s theory of types. 

The two aspects of universals are distinguished in the following text: Dicendum 
est igitur, quod quodlibet universale est una res singularis, et ideo non est universale 
nisi per significationem, quia est signum plurium. Summa Logicae, I, cap. 14. Cf. 
also the following text which we offer here, since the text of our editions is in a 
very bad condition: Dicendum, quod qualitas spiritualis non praedicatur de omnibus 
praedicamentis significative sumptis, sed sumptis pro signis tantum. Et propter hoc 
non sequitur, quod sit in plus quam quodcumque praedicamentum. Nam superioritas 
et inferioritas inter aliqua sumitur ex hoc, quod unum significative sumptum praedi- 
catur de pluribus quam aliud significative sumptum. Unde ista est talis difficultas 
qualis est de hoc nomine ‘dictio’; nam hoc nomen ‘dictio’ est unum contentum sub 
nomine; nam hoc nomen ‘dictio’ est nomen, et non omne nomen est hoc nomen 
‘dictio’; et tamen hoc nomen ‘dictio’ est quodammodo superius ad omnia nomina et 
ad hoc nomen ‘dictio’.. Nam omne nomen est dictio, sed non omnis dictio est nomen. 
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These cognitions or intellections conceive either one singular 
object and represent or signify it in an act of intellection — and 
then we speak of singular concepts, or they conceive many things 
indifferently and equally and represent or signify them accordingly 
in an indiscriminate manner — and then we speak of universal 
concepts. The latter are also called universals or intellectiones con- 
fusae, because of their being capable of confused supposition or 
distribution, as will be explained later in dealing with supposition.” 

The relation of these mental signs to the things signified by 
them is that of a natural sign to that which it naturally signifies. 
This means that their signification does not depend on an act of 
will: or in other words, they are not instituted ad placitum; posi- 
tively expressed, their signification depends only on the natural 
relation between intellection and the object conceived by this intel- 
lection. In particular, this relation is that of an effect to its cause, 
since the object, which becomes known and is conceived in an act 
of intellection, acts as a partial cause on the intellect, which is 
the other partial cause. It is well to note here that Ockham has 
in mind the specific causality between the object of cognition and 
the intellect and the cognition as the effect of both. Hence the 
cognition, which is the effect of univocal causes, is similar both 
to the object and the intellect, to the latter by being immaterial 
or spiritual, to the former by being a similitude of it; in other . 
words, the act of cognition is a spiritual assimilation of the object 
known. To specify this similarity further, seems to be impossible, 
since we are facing here an ultimate fact of cognitive psychology. 
In order to make clear or rather to suggest what is meant by this 
assimilation of the intellect with the object in cognition, Ockham 
uses circumlocution when he says that the concept or the intellec- 


Et ita videtur quod idem respectu eiusdem est superius et inferius. Et ita videtur 
esse de hoc communi ‘qualitas’. Quod potest solvi dicendo, quod argumentum con- 
cluderet, si in omnibus propositionibus, in quibus ponuntur tales termini, dicti ter- 
mini supponerent uniformiter; nunc autem aliter est in proposito. Si tamen hic 
vocetur inferius, de quo aliquo modo supponente praedicatur aliud et de pluribus, 
quamvis illud, si aliter supponeret, non praedicaretur de eo universaliter sumpto, 
potest concedi, quod idem respectu eiusdem est superius et inferius, sed tunc su- 
perius et inferius non sunt opposita, sed disparata. 

22. Cf. Quaestio de universali, G, at the beginning of Ockham’s Exposition of 
Perihermenias, edited in Traditio IV (1946): “The Realistic Conceptualism of 
William Ockham” (in print). 
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tion, be it a singular or universal one, expresses, explains, declares, 
imports, or signifies the thing.?* 

Summarizing we can say, therefore, that a mental sign of a 
singular represents or expresses to the mind one thing or one 
singular object, for instance, the individual Socrates or Plato ; 
a universal mental sign represents or expresses to the mind in an 
act of intellection the nature, essence, or quiddity of many things 
indiscriminately, that means, such a universal intellection equally 
expresses many things without their individual differences. 

Further details and a discussion of the process, by which the 
intellect passes on from singular intellections to universal intel- 
lection do not fall within the scope of the present inquiry. It is 
sufficient for us to have established that according to Ockham 
there are mental language-signs which are psychic realities and 
which, because of their natural similitude with their objects, nat- 
urally signify their significates. It is their capability of signification 
which enables them to enter and to form propositions. 


c. The Relation between Mental and Spoken 
Language-Signs. 


We mentioned already that mental and spoken (and written) 
language-signs are in a certain correspondence, if they have cor- 
responding instances at all. As Ockham stated before, there is 
correspondence between the elements of mental propositions and 
the elements of spoken propositions, so that every element of the 
former has an instance of the latter, but not vice versa.** In fact 
synonyms have only one corresponding mental language-sign: equi- 
vocal nouns and also analogical nouns which according to Ockham 
and Aristotle are equivocal nouns (aeqguivocum a consilio), how- 
ever, have distinct corresponding mental language-signs.?> Con- 
sidering only those mental and spoken language-signs which are 
corresponding, we must now inquire into which relation of signi- 


23. Cf. art. cit. Second thesis: The content of our thought is in the relation 
of similitude with reality. 

24. Cf. footnote 17. 

25. Cf. the treatment of such language-signs in the Summa Logicae, I, cap. 13, 
and also the problem of the synonymity of certain abstract and concrete terms in 
the Summa Logicae, I, cap. 5 ss. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES — 2 
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fication these mental and spoken signs fall. Is it such that spoken 
words immediately signify mental words, and that only mental 
words immediately signify the significates? For instance: is it so 
that the spoken word “tree” immediately signifies the concept tree, 
and that only the concept or mental language-sign “tree” signifies 
immediately the things which are trees? This question was, as it 
seems unanimously affirmed, at least by the great Scholastics before 
Scotus.?° All these Scholastics quote in their favor Aristotle’s re- 
mark at the beginning of Perthermenias, where he says that spoken 
words (vai) are symbols — the Scholastics read in their transla- 
tion zotae — of the passiones, that is, of the concepts which are 
in the soul.2* There can be no doubt that Boethius gave ample 
support for this idea of an indirect signification of spoken words 
as regards things signified directly by the concepts only.”® 
However, Scotus already broke with this interpretation of Aris- 
totle’s text, maintaining that the significate of the word, generally 
speaking, is not the concept but the thing, and that both word 
and concept immediately, though in subordination, signify the 
same significate or thing.?® In this the Doctor Subtilis was followed 
by Ockham, although not in every detail, at least in so far as the 


general idea of direct signification of words is concerned. According 
to Ockham the word, for instance homo, and the corresponding 
concept of man immediately signify everything which is a man or 


26. In St. Thomas, however, who elsewhere is clearly in favor of an indirect 
signification of the significate by the word, we read: Et ideo cum in omnibus 
scientiis voces significent, hoc habet proprium ista scientia, quod ipsae res signifi- 
catae per voces, etiam significant aliquid. Illa ergo prima significatio, qua voces 
significant res, pertinet ad primum sensum, qui est sensus historicus vel litteralis. 
Illa vero significatio, qua res significatae per voces, iterum res alias significant, di- 
citur sensus spiritualis... Summa Theol. I, 1, a. 10; cf. also: Sicut iam dictum est, 
sensus isti non multiplicantur propter hoc, quod una vox multa significet, sed quia 
ipsae res significatae per voces, aliarum rerum possunt esse signa. Joc. cit. Ad primum. 

27. Perihermenias, c.l.; 16a 3s. 

28. Cf. De Interpretatione ed. 1a, lib. I; PL. t. 64, col. 297ss. and editio 2a 
lib. I; col. 405 ss. Boethius refers to the history of this problem presented by Por- 
phyry (l.c. col. 405 Cs.): Sed Porphyrius hanc ipsam plenius causam originemque 
sermonis huius ante oculos collocavit, qui omnem apud priscos philosophos de signi- 
ficationis vi contentionem litemque retexuit. 

29. Oxon. I, d. 27, q. 3, mn. 19; ed. Vivés t. 10, p. 378: Ad secundum, licet 
magna altercatio fiat de voce, utrum sit signum rei vel conceptus, tamen breviter 
concedendo, quod illud quod significatur per vocem proprie est res, sunt tamen 
signa multa ordinata eiusdem significati littera, vox et conceptus... A thesis (by Fr. 
John B. Vogel, O.F.M.) is being written under our direction on the problem of 
the direct signification of the thing according to Scotus; he has discovered a consider- 
able discrepancy between the treatment of this problem in the Oxoniense and the 
Quaestiones in Perihermenias, opus primum and secundum. 
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has been a man or will be a man or is possibly a man. Hence both 
signs, the natural, which is the concept, and the artificial, which 
is the noun, are parallel in their signification. Nevertheless, the 
word or noun homo signifies only because it is subordinated under 
the mental language-sign which expresses man. The spoken sign 
does not signify primarily and without the mental sign. For only 
the mental sign signifies the thing primarily and absolutely, that is, 
without regard to any other sign (the spoken or written one). 
The spoken language-sign signifies the thing immediately, but in 
dependence upon the mental language-sign. That is what is meant 
when Ockham says that the spoken language-sign signifies imme- 
diately and directly the significate, which is the thing and not the 
concept, and in subordination to the mental language-sign or con- 
cept.2° Thus, when somebody uses the noun homo appropriately 
in the proposition Homo est animal, the word certainly does not 
signify the concept homo, for this concept homo is not an animal, 
nor is the concept homo the concept animal, rather the same thing 
— any individual man — which is signified by the noun or the 
mental sign homo is also signified by the noun or mental sign 
“animal.” 31 

Here we have an excellent case which will enable us to appre- 
ciate the distinction which Ockham makes between the two kinds 
of signs previously explained. The mental language-sign or the 
concept is a sign in the restricted meaning of the term “sign,” 
since it makes something known, being the cognition of it, and 
can take the place of the thing known in a proposition. The same 
is true for a spoken language-sign. On the other hand, a spoken 
language-sign is a symbol, since it is an artificial sign. As such 
it possesses two sign-relations. The first and main relation is that 
of signifying the significate: thus it is a sign in the restricted 
meaning. The second is the relation with the mental language-sign. 
This sign-relation is that of sign in the broader meaning of the 
term “sign”; since the cognition of the word brings to my mind 
or revives in my mind a former or an habitual knowledge of the 
mental language-sign. Wherever a sign, mental or spoken or written 
language-sign, takes the place or is able to take the place of a 


30. Cf. the text of Perihermenias edited in Traditio A. (cf. footnote 22). 
31. As to the proof see Joc. cit. A. 
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thing in a proposition, that is, wherever it has significative function 
within a proposition, there the language-sign is a sign in the re- 
stricted meaning of the term “sign”; where, however, it does not 
fulfill this condition but revives a cognition associated with the 
sign, it acts as a sign in the broader meaning of the term “sign.” 
The latter sign-relation, therefore, could aptly be called associative 
signification.*? 

The following scheme is a visual presentation of the relations 
between the things signified and the mental and spoken and 
written language signs. The solid lines indicate the relations of 
sign in the restricted meaning, the broken line the relation of sign 
in the broader meaning. 
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3. GENERAL DIVISIONS AND DISTINCTIONS AS REGARDS 
LANGUAGE-SIGNS 


Of the many distinctions and divisions given by Ockham we 
shall now select only a few, which will prove to be useful in the 
forthcoming discussions on supposition. At the same time they 
will throw more light on Ockham’s theory of signification. The 
word term will be used to designate any incomplex language-sign.** 


32. Ockham seldom calls this relation signification, obviously not to confound 
the two kinds of signification. Cf. however, Ordinatio d. 27, q. 2, EE: Ad argumen- 
tum in oppositum dico, quod non est intentio beati Augustini, quod verbum vocale 
semper significet verbum mentale, proprie accipiendo significare, sed improprie, se- 
cundum quod unum signum significat aliud, quia scilicet imponitur ad significandum 
illud idem, secundum quod significat aliud signum... For further details about the 
relation between vox and conceptus cf. Ordinatio, dist. 22, q. 1, per totum. 

33. Of the three meanings assigned by Ockham to the word “term” we re- 
tain, therefore, only the second, which Ockham also usually retains: Uno modo 
vocatur ‘terminus’ omne illud, quod potest esse ome vel extremum propositionis 
categoricae, videlicet subiectum vel praedicatum, vel determinatio extremi vel verbi. 
Et isto modo etiam una propositio potest esse terminus, sicut potest esse pars propo- 
sitionis. Haec enim est vera: ‘Homo est animal, est propositio vera,’ in qua haec tota 
propositio: ‘Homo est animal,’ est subiectum, et: ‘Propositio vera,’ est praedicatum. 
Aliter accipitur hoc nomen ‘terminus’, secundum quod distinguitur contra orationem. 
Et sic omne incomplexum vocatur terminus; et sic de termino in praecedenti capitulo 
sum locutus. Tertio modo accipitur ‘terminus’ praecise pro illo, quod significative 
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a. Categorematic and Syncategorematic Terms. 


At the time of Ockham, this important distinction of language- 
signs elaborated already by the logicians of the early thirteenth 
century, was generally accepted.** In fact it is very useful for logic 
and, like many other important discoveries in logic, seems to go 
back to the Stoics. Approaching this distinction first from the point 
of view of modern logic, we could vaguely characterize syncate- 
gorematic terms (the syzcategoremata) as the constants of logical 
discourse which constitute the invariant part of the logical propo- 
sitions, whilst categorematic terms (the categoremata) are terms 
or instances of the variables in logical frames. Such a frame, for 
instance, would be: 


Omnis est 


Here omnis and est are constants or syncategoremata; everything 
which can be placed in the blanks or the parentheses is a catego- 
rema, for instance homo and albus. 

Though this modern approach is not altogether alien to me- 
dieval logic, nevertheless, Ockham and all the Scholastics rather 
explain this distinction from the view of signification. A syncate- 
gorematic term is a sign which has a definite and limited signi- 
fication, that is, it signifies a certain well-defined class of signi- 
ficates, so that taken alone this sign can represent or take the place 
of the significates in a proposition, either as subject or as predicate. 
Thus the categorematic term “man” has the definite and limited 
meaning or signification of being the sign of men only.** A synca- 
tegorematic term, on the other hand, does not have a definite and 
limited meaning as regards the significates and does not signify 


sumptum potest esse subiectum vel praedicatum propositionis. Et isto modo nullum 
verbum nec coniunctio nec adverbium nec praepositio nec interiectio est terminus. 
Multa etiam nomina non sunt termini, scilicet nomina syncategorematica... Summa 
Logicae, I, cap. 2. 

34. One of the early tracts on the syncategoremata was edited by J. Reginald 
O'Donnell, C.S.B., “The Syncategoremata of William of Sherwood,” in Medieval 
Studies, Ill (1941) 46-93. The following syncategorematic terms are treated: Omnis, 
Totum, Uterque, Nullus, Nihil, Neutrum, Praeter, 7 Tantum, Est, Non, Ne- 
cessario, Contingenter, Incipit, Desinit, Si, Nisi, Quin, Et, Vel, An, Ne, Sive. 

35. ae categorematici finitam et certam habent significationem, sicut hoc 
nomen ‘homo’ ificat omnes homines, et hoc nomen ‘animal’ omnia animalia, et 
hoc nomen “albe o’ omnes albedines. Summa Logicae, 1, cap. 4. 
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a certain class of objects; it only modifies or determines the signi- 
fication of categorematic terms. Hence, if taken alone, it has no 
proper meaning of its own. Consequently it signifies only in con- 
nection with categorematic terms. For this reason it is called synca- 
tegorema or co-predicate. Such syncategorematic terms are the 
signs of quantification, as Omnis, aliquis, nullus, etc., the copula 
est (and in so far as it is contained in every verb, the verb also), 
the forms of denial, as non, ne, guin, etc., the conjunctions si, vel, 
et, cum, etc., exclusive, restrictive and reduplicative signs as tan- 
tum, solum, inquantum, etc., prepositions and interjections, etc.** 

We can always determine a given term as a categorematic or 
syncategorematic sign by testing it when taken alone to find 
whether it can be meaningfully employed as the subject and pre- 
dicate of a proposition. According to this rule omzmis is not a cate- 
gorematic term. For though omnis can be the subject of the propo- 
sition Osis est terminus, nevertheless. it cannot exercise a signi- 
ficative function as such, and neither can it do so as predicate. The 
same is true of the copula est or the verb.** 


Of course, there is always the possibility that certain catego- 
rematic terms may function at times as syncategorematic terms, 
or have categorematic terms included in their meaning and vice 


versa. This occasions equivocations often warned against by 
Ockham. 


36. Termini autem syncategorematici, cuiusmodi sunt tales: omnis, nullus, aliquis, 
totus, praeter, tantum, inquantum et huiusmodi, non habent finitam significationem 
et certam, nec significant aliquas res distinctas a rebus significatis per categoremata; 
immo sicut in algorismo cifra per se posita nihil significat, sed addita alteri figurae 
facit eam significare, ita syncategorema proprie loquendo nihil significat, sed magis 
additum alteri facit ipsum significare aliquid, sive Tacit ipsum pro aliquo vei aliqui- 
bus aliquo modo determinato supponere, vel aliud officium circa categorema exercet. 
Unde hoc syncategorema ‘omnis’ non habet aliquod certum significatum, sed additum 
homini facit ipsum stare seu supponere actualiter sive confuse et distributive pro 
omnibus hominibus; additum autem lapidi facit ipsum stare pro omnibus lapidibus; 
et additum albedini facit ipsam stare pro omnibus albedinibus. Summa Logicae, 
I, cap. 4. “Cifra’” in the text means “zero.” 


37. Sed contra est, quia numquam conceptus syncategorematicus potest suppo- 
mere pro aliquo, quia tunc posset esse subiectum vel praedicatum, sicut nec dictio 
syncategorematica. Sed sive dicat conceptum copulae absolutum vel respectivum, solum 
synactegorematicus est. Igitur non obstante, quod potest significare respectum realem, 
non tamen potest supponere nec praedicari de aliquo primo modo dicendi per se. 
Et conceptus categorematicus est qui per se positus aliquid unum significat, sicut 
homo, animal et talia, quae possunt esse subiecta et praedicata in propositione. 
Syncategorematica sunt illa, quae per se posita, nihil significant, sicut est ‘esse per se’, 
‘inquantum’, ‘formaliter’... Reportatio Il, q. 1, M. 
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PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER 
b. First and Second Intention. 


Another distinction which will play an important rdle in Ock- 
ham’s theory of supposition and consequently in his theory of 
truth is the distinction between first and second intentions. The 
matter is, however, a little complicated because this distinction 
divides not only the mental language-signs, but also the spoken 
language-signs wherein a new distinction must be introduced, viz. 
that of first and second imposition. We first present the more 
simple distinction of first and second intention as regards mental 
language-signs. 

Intention is usually taken in the sense of conceptus animae, 
passio animae, intellectus, similitudo rei, that is in the sense of 
a mental word in opposition to the spoken and written word.** 
Intentions are therefore natural language-signs in opposition to 
artificial language-signs. Since they are natural language-signs, they 
are able by their very nature to take the place of the things sig- 
nified by them in mental propositions; in other words, they can 
supposite for the significates, or they can be parts of mental pro- 
positions, as for instance the syncategoremata.*® 

An important distinction must be made within intentions of 
this class. All intentions naturally signify something, either alone 
or together with another intention. Some intentions, however, 
naturally signify only such natural signs as are intentions; others 
naturally signify, alone or together with other intentions, things 
which are not signs. The intention or the concept of the mind 
genus, for instance, naturally signifies the intentions or natural 
signs — ‘animal,’ ‘color,’ etc. — which in turn signify animals, 
colors, etc. In other words, they signify the concept of ‘animal’ or 
‘color,’ etc. For the mental proposition: Animal is a genus, is a 


38. Illud autem existens in anima, quod est signum rei, ex quo propositio 
mentalis componitur, ad modum quo propositio vocalis componitur ex vocibus, 
aliquando vocatur intentio animae, aliquando conceptus animae, aliquando passio 
animae, aliquando similitudo rei; et Boethius in commento super Perihermenias 
vocat intellectum... Unde quandocumque aliquis profert propositionem vocalem, prius 
format interius unam propositionem mentalem, quae nullius idiomatis est, in tantum 
quod multi frequenter formant interius propositiones, quas tamen propter defectum 
idiomatis exprimere nesciunt. Partes talium propositionum mentalium vocantur con- 
ceptus, intentiones, similitudines et intellectus. Summa Logicae, \, cap. 12. 

39. Ideo pro nunc sufficiat, quod intentio est quoddam in anima, quod est 
signum naturaliter significans aliquid, pro quo potest supponere vel quod potest 
esse pars propositionis mentalis. Summa Logicae I, cap. 12. 
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meaningful proposition. However, ‘animal’ and ‘color’ do not sig- 
nify natural signs, they signify things. 

First intention, then, is a natural sign of something which itself 
is not a sign. If we include within the class of first intentions the 
syncategoremata also, we take ‘first intention’ in its large meaning; 
if we exclude them, we take it in its strict meaning. Second inten- 
tion, on the other hand, is a natural sign which signifies natural 
signs or first intentions, or is a natural sign which naturally signi- 
fies natural signs. Whilst, for instance, the intention or the concept 
‘man’ signifies all men and each individual man, and hence signifies 
something which is not a sign, the second intention ‘species’ is a 
sign of the natural sign ‘man’ and of other species-intentions, since 
‘man’ as concept is signified by the intention ‘species.’*° It is ob- 
vious that the distinction between first and second intention opens 
the way for a clear understanding of the Praedicabilia and Prae- 
dicamenta, the former being second intentions, the latter first. 


c. Nouns of First and Second Imposition 
and Intention. 


Whilst mental language-signs are either of the first or the 
second intention, since they are natural signs and therefore inde- 
pendent of a voluntary act of man, the artificial language-signs, 
which are symbols created by man, admit of another general divi- 
sion. Spoken words or nouns (in a broad sense) are either of the 
first or of the second imposition, and within this general distinction 
of nouns, the distinction of first and second intention is only a 
subclass. 


40. Tale autem signum duplex est: Unum, quod est signum alicuius rei quae 
non est tale signum, sive significet tale signum simul cum hoc sive non, et illud 
vocatur intentio prima, qualis est illa intentio animae quae est praedicabilis de 
omnibus hominibus, et similiter intentio praedicabilis de omnibus albedinibus, nigre- 
dinibus et sic de aliis. Verumtamen sciendum est, quod intentio prima dupliciter 
accipitur, stricte et large... Intentio autem secunda est illa, quae est signum talium 
intentionum primarum, cuiusmodi sunt tales intentiones: genus, species et huius- 
modi. Sicut enim de omnibus hominibus praedicatur una intentio communis omnibus 
hominibus, sic dicendo: Iste homo est homo, ille homo est homo, et sic de singulis, 
ita de illis intentionibus, quae significant et supponunt pro rebus praedicatur una 
intentio communis eis sic dicendo: Haec species est species, illa species est species, 
et sic de aliis. Similiter sic dicendo: Lapis est genus, animal est genus, color est 
genus, et sic de aliis, praedicatur una intentio de intentionibus ad modum quo in 
talibus: Homo est nomen, asinus est nomen, albedo est nomen, praedicatur unum 
nomen de diversis nominibus. Summa Logicae I, cap. 12. 
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All nouns, that is, all artificial, spoken language-signs (and 
proportionally all written language-signs), are arbitrarily (ad pla- 
citum) connected with certain significates, that is, they are imposed 
by man on certain objects by the relation of signification. Such 
spoken terms or nouns are of two main types: nouns of the first 
and nouns of the second imposition. Nouns of the second impo- 
sition are nouns of nouns, that is, they are artificial signs or spoken 
terms which signify artificial signs or spoken terms, as long as and 
only if they are signs. Thus the spoken term ‘noun’ signifies every 
noun, for instance ‘homo,’ ‘animal,’ ‘album,’ etc. If we restrict the 
meaning of the term ‘second imposition’ to the signification of 
those nouns which express properties of the spoken language only, 
that is, of such properties as have no corresponding instances in 
mental language, then we take the term “second imposition” in 
its strict meaning; then nouns, which are exclusively used by 
grtammarians and in which the logician is not interested, will be 
nouns of second imposition. If, however, we include those nouns 
of nouns which have corresponding instances in mental language, 
we take the term ‘second imposition’ in a larger sense. Thus the 
noun ‘conjugation’ is a noun of second imposition in the strict sense, 
since there is no first or second etc. conjugation in mental language; 
the nouns zomen and verbum are not nouns of the second impo- 
sition in the strict sense, since they have corresponding instances 
in mental language; nevertheless they are nouns of the second 
imposition in the larger sense, since they are nouns of nouns.*" 

Nouns of the first imposition, on the other hand, are all nouns 
which are neither nouns of the second imposition in the strict nor 
in the large sense.*? 

If we confine the extension of the term ‘noun of the first impo- 
sition’ only to those which are not syncategorematic terms, we take 


41. Verumtamen hoc commune ‘nomen secundae impositionis’ potest dupliciter 
accipi, scilicet large, et tunc omne illud est nomen secundae impositionis, quod signi- 
ficat voces ad placitum institutas, sed non nisi quando sunt ad placitum institutae, 
sive illud nomen sit commune etiam intentionibus animae sive non. Talia autem 
nomina sunt huiusmodi: Nomen, pronomen, verbum, coniunctio, casus, numerus, 
modus, tempus et huiusmodi, accipiendo ista vocabula illo modo quo utitur eis 
gtammaticus. Et vocantur ista nomina nomina nominum, quia non imponuntur nisi 
ad significandum partes orationis... Stricte autem dicitur nomen secundae imposi- 
tionis illud, quod non significat nisi signa ad placitum instituta, ita quod non potest 
competere intentionibus animae, cuiusmodi sunt talia ‘coniugatio’, ‘figura’. Summa 
Logicae, I, cap. 11. 

42. he. 
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‘noun of the first imposition’ in the strict sense; if we include the 
syncategorematic terms also, we take ‘noun of the first imposition’ 
in a larger sense.** 


Within the class of nouns of the first imposition in the strict 
sense Ockham introduces the above-mentioned distinction between 
nouns of the first and second intention, applied here of course to 
spoken words and not to intentions or mental language signs. The 
nouns of the second intention are those nouns which are imposed 
precisely in order to signify intentions of the soul which are natural 
signs and other signs which are instituted ad placitum or signs 
which follow such signs. Such signs are for instance ‘Genus,’ ‘spe- 
cies,’ ‘universal,’ ‘predicable.’ ** 


It is obvious that the term ‘predicable’ can be applied to the 
intention corresponding to the noun of the second imposition coniu- 
gatio even in the strict sense of the term second imposition. For 
this reason Ockham introduces a further distinction within the realm 
of nouns of second intentions. In a large sense a noun of the 
second intention is any noun which signifies all the mentioned 
intentions including those intentions which also signify nouns of 
second imposition. Hence, as regards this large sense of second 
intention, it is possible that a noun of second intention, for instance, 
“predicable,” and of the first impositicn is also a noun of second 
imposition.*® 

Nouns of the first intention are all those nouns which are 
nouns of the second intention neither in the broad nor in the strict 
sense. Such nouns precisely signify things or objects which are not 
signs and which are not derived from signs, as for instance Plato, 


43. Lc. 


44. Nomina autem primae impositionis stricte accipiendo nomen primae impo- 
sitionis sunt in duplici differentia: quia quaedam sunt nomina primae intentionis, 
et quaedam sunt nomina secundae intentionis. Nomina secundae intentionis vocantur 
illa nomina, quae praecise imposita sunt ad significandum intentiones animae, vel 
praecise intentiones animae (vel... omitted by half of the manuscripts and the 
edition), quae sunt signa naturalia, et alia signa ad placitum instituta, vel conse- 
quentia talia signa. Et talia nomina sunt omnia talia: Genus, species, universale, 
praedicabile et huiusmodi; quia talia nomina non significant nisi intentiones animae, 
quae sunt signa naturalia, vel signa voluntarie instituta. l.c. 


45. Large illud dicitur nomen secundae intentionis, quod significat intentiones 
animae, quae sunt naturalia signa, sive etiam significet signa ad placitum instituta, 
tantum dum sunt signa, sive non. Et sic aliquod nomen secundae intentionis et 
prtimae impositionis (et... is omitted by two manuscripts out of nine and by the 
edition) est etiam nomen secundae impositionis. l.c. 

46. i.e. signs of signs. 
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whiteness, etc. However, some nouns as unum, verum, bonum, viz. 
the transcendentals, signify things and signs, but nevertheless are 
considered nouns of the first intention.‘ 

Hence Ockham can conclude, somewhat summarizing the pre- 
ceding: “From all this one may gather: certain nouns precisely 
signify signs instituted ad placitum and only when they are signs; 
certain nouns, however precisely signify signs, but both those 
which are instituted ad placitum and natural signs; certain signify 
precisely things which are not such signs as are parts of a 
proposition; certain indifferently signify such things, which are 
not parts of a proposition or of language, and also such things; 
such are the nouns: thing, being, something, one, etc.” ** 

The first are nouns of second imposition, the second are nouns 
of second intention in the broad meaning, the third and fourth 
are nouns of the first intention. The first concern the grammatical 
structure of speech, the second the logical structure of thought, 
the third and fourth the ontological structure of reality. The first 
belong to Grammar, the second to Logic, the third to the science 
of reality (scientia realis), the fourth to Metaphysics. This may 
be stated as being, at least, “ad mentem Ockham.” 


4. THe Various MEANINGS OF “To SIGNIFY” 


Without going into the further details of Ockham’s semantics, 
and especially leaving out his extensive discussion on the various 
significative functions of concrete and abstract terms, which are 
partly the same as connotative and absolute terms,*® we shall now 
explain what is meant by the term “to signify.” This will afford 
us an opportunity partly to summarize what has been said before, 
and partly to clarify some points by way of application. 

In his Summa Logicae and in his Quodlibeta,®*° Ockham dis- 


47. Nomina autem primae intentionis vocantur omnia alia nomina a praedictis, 
quae videlicet significant aliquas res, quae non sunt signa nec consequentia talia 
signa, cuiusmodi sunt omnia talia: Homo, animal, Sortes, Plato, albedo, album, 
verum, bonum et huiusmodi, quorum aliqua significant praecise res, quae non sunt 
signa nata supponere pro aliis, aliqua significant talia signa et simul cum hoc 
alias res. J.c. 

48. lc. 

49. For further details cf. E. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham. 

50. Cf. Summa Logicae I, cap. 33, and Quodl. V, 16 which has almost litte- 
rally the same treatment of this division. Our presentation is a paraphrase of both 
texts. 
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tinguishes four meanings of the term “‘to signify.” The first two of 
these types take “sign” only in the restricted sense of language-sign, 
the other two take “sign” also in the broader sense of “sign.” 


a. In a first and very restricted sense, “to signify’ means that 
a sign is actually used or can actually be used in a proposition which 
is categorical and not modal and of the present, so that this sign 
can be truly predicated about that for which it stands. For instance: 
Homo est albus; albus in this proposition is used as a sign or 
signifies in this sense, if there is actually a man who is white, for 
then we are able to point to this individual, saying: This is white. 
Hence we can say, that if, and only if, at least one white thing 
exists, that “white” signifies in this restricted sense. It is obvious 
that a sign does not signify in this sense, if the thing signified 
by it does not exist, or that a sign loses its signification, if the thing 
formerly signified by it ceases to exist. Hence signification varies 
with the actual existence of its significates, and can reach zero- 
signification, if no significate actually exists. 


As a matter of fact this restricted sense of “to signify” is rarely 
used by Ockham, though it played a major rdéle in earlier and later 
logicians of the Middle Ages. The corresponding use of this sig- 
nification in a proposition would be Appellatio, which Ockham, 
after having mentioned it once in his Summa Logicae, simply 
dismisses.*! 

b. That a sign is actually used or can be used in a proposition 
of the past, the future, or the present, and in a modal proposition, 
and in such a way that it takes the place of the significate if a 
proposition is formulated, constitutes the meaning of “to signify” 
in a second and broader sense. Since this signification regards not 
only actually existing significates, but also past or future and even 
possible significates, it is obvious that a sign still signifies, even if 
no significate actually exists. For it may signify significates of the 


51. We presume here that Ockham understands appellatio in the sense in 
which Petrus Hispanus takes it in his Summulae Logicales: ““Appellatio est acceptio 
termini pro re existente...’’ Other logicians refer appellatio to the indirect signification 
of connotative terms, that is to connotation, cf. John Buridan’s Summuzlae, tract. IV, 
De Appellatione: Sunt autem terminorum aliqui appellativi et aliqui non appellativi... 
Sed omnis terminus connotans aliud ab eo, pro quo supponit, dicitur appellativus, 
et appellat illud, quod connotat, per modum adiacentis ei, pro quo supponit, ut 
album appellat albedinem tamquam adiacentem rei, pro qua iste terminus album 
est innatus supponere. Ed. Janonus Carcani, Venice, 1499, with commentary of 
John Dorp. 
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past or future; and even if no significate has ever existed or actually 
exists or will exist (as, for instance ‘‘a white thing”), nevertheless, 
the term “white” can signify or have a significate in a modal propo- 
sition (for instance in the proposition: Album potest currere) 
provided only that this proposition is true. Ockham therefore adds 
with reason: “in a true modal proposition,” for the possibility or 
the non-contradiction of the term has to be assumed. 

It is in this sense that Ockham generally takes signification 
of terms. 

c. In a third sense “to signify” prescinds from the possibility 
or aptitude of taking the place of the significate in a proposition. 
Ockham has in mind mostly connotative terms, which directly, at 
least in the second mode of “‘to signify,” signify their subjects, but 
indirectly signify or connote something else, which they do not 
signify in the second mode. We may take the instance of albus 
in the proposition: Homo est albus; albus here directly signifies 
the individual man who is white, but indirectly signifies, that is, 
connotes, “whiteness.” However, it does not signify whiteness in 
the second mode; for the proposition: Albedo est alba is false. 
Since, however, the term albus calls albedo to mind it is said to 
signify it or to be a sign of it, though it is not a sign of albedo 
in the strict meaning of language-sign. 

d. In a fourth sense, “to signify” is taken very generally. Thus 
any sign that either can be a part of a proposition or a proposition 
itself may be said to signify when it imports or means something 
primarily or secondarily, or when it makes something understood 
or connotes something, or when it signifies something in any mode 
whether affirmatively or negatively. For instance the term “blind” 
signifies “‘sight’” negatively, or the term “immaterial” signifies 
“matter” negatively. In this sense every term signifies. 


However, the second, which is only an extension of the first, is 
the most important meaning of “to signify.” This, therefore, will 
be called the proper meaning of the term to “signify.”” When we use 
the expression “significative function” we shall always refer to 
this meaning. In other words, a term has significative function, 
if and only if it represents something different from itself and so 
that it can be predicated about it or about the pronoun which 
stands for it. 
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Further details of Ockham’s semantics are beyond the scope 
of the present investigation. We intend only to pave the way for 
a better understanding of Ockham’s theory of supposition. Our 
next task will be to explain this theory of supposition, and to show 
finally how the predicates “true” and “false” are intimately con- 
nected with correct supposition. 


‘PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





A SPECIAL ASPECT OF ATHANASIAN 
SOTERIOLOGY 


ParT Ii 


Curist Is THE FOUNDATION OF THE ENTIRE 
SUPERNATURAL ORDER 


Proves 8, 22, which the heretics twisted to their own 
schemes, is followed by another verse which they asserted 
proves that the Word was a creature: “He founded me before the 
world.” St. Athanasius retorts that this, like the preceding verse, 
was not said of the divine nature of the Word, but of the human 
nature, of the Word’s corporeal advent. 


For He says, not, “Before the world He founded me as the Word or 
Son,” but simply, “He founded me,” to show again, as I have said, that 
not for His own sake [as Word} but for the sake of those who are built 
upon Him does He say also this, after the style of proverbs. For knowing 
this, the Apostle also writes: “For other foundation no one can lay, but 
that which has been laid, which is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. 3, 11). And it is 
necessary that the foundation be such as the things built upon it, so that 
they can be closely joined together. Since, then, He is the Word, as Word 
He has none like He Himself is, who may be closely joined with Him; for 
He is Only-begotten; but having become man, He has His equals; those, 
namely, whose flesh of like nature He has put on. Therefore, according 
to His humanity He is founded that we, as precious stones, can be built 
upon Him and may become a temple of the Holy Spirit who dwells in us. 
Now just as He is the foundation, ind we the stones built upon Him, so 
He is also the Vine and we are joined to Him as branches — not according 
to the essence of the divinity, for this indeed is impossible; but according 
to His humanity — for the branches must be like the vine, since also we 
are like Him according to the flesh... Thus He says, not, “He has made me 
a foundation,” lest He might seem to be a work and to have a beginning 
of being, and in this they might find a shameless occasion for irreligion; 
but [He says} “He founded me.” Now what is founded, is founded for 
the sake of the stones which are set upon it;... Therefore, the Lord also, 
when He was founded, did not acquire a beginning of being — for He 
was the Word before that; but when He put on our body, which He severed 
and took from Mary, then He says, ‘“‘He founded me”; which is like saying, 
‘Me, being the Word, He has covered with an earthy body.” For so He is 
founded for our sakes, receiving what is ours, that we, having become one 
body with Him and having been closely joined together and bound with 
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Him through the likeness of the flesh, may attain unto a perfect man and 
abide immortal and incorruptible. 


It is especially worth noting that the supreme goal of Christ 
as our foundation is a life of immortality and incorruptibility. Our 
Doctor insists that this foundation, Christ, was laid already before 
the world was made; it was eternally in God’s mind. 


The words “before the world” and “before He made the earth,” and 
“before the mountains were settled,” should not disturb anyone. He rightly 
joined them to “founded” and “‘created”’; for this again touches the economy 
according to the flesh. For the grace which came to us from the Savior, 
appeared just now, as the Apostle says, and has come when He sojourned 
among us. It was, however, prepared even before we existed, rather, even 
before the foundation of the world. The reason for this is propitious and 
wonderful. It was not becoming that God should counsel later concerning 
us, lest He should appear ignorant of our fate. The God of all, therefore,— 
creating us by His own Word, and knowing the things that concerned us 
better than we, foreknowing also that, having been made good, we should 
later be transgressors of the commandment and be cast out of paradise be- 
cause of disobedience, — since He is full of love for man and good, prepared 
beforehand in His own Word (by whom He also created us) the economy 
of our salvation, so that, even though, having been deceived by the serpent, 
we should fall, we might not remain completely dead, but, possessing in 
the Word the redemption and salvation which was prepared for us, and 
having again risen, we might abide immortal, whenever He should have 
been created a beginning of ways for us, and when He who is the “‘First- 
born of creation’’ should become the “‘First-born of the brethren,” and 
should have risen as ‘“‘First-fruits of the dead.” This Paul the Blessed 
Apostle teaches in writing; for interpreting the words of the Proverbs 
“before the world” and “before the earth was,” he thus speaks to Timothy: 
... (2 Tim. 1, 8-10). And to the Ephesians: ... (1, 3-5).? 


In that paragraph St. Athanasius stresses the fact that Christ 
was willed as the foundation from all eternity lest God seem 
oblivious of us. He was willed as a security in case man should fall. 
Man actually fell and Christ came. That Christ was willed as a 
security in case man fell is true.* But was Christ willed only as a 
security in the sense that His existence would depend entirely on 
the existence of sin? Hardly. Even in this text the incorruptible 
life is made the goal of this foundation. But we saw above that 


1. Contra Arianos, Il, 74 (P. G., 26, 304-305); cf. n. 72 (26, 300). 


2. Ibid., Il, 75 (P. G., 26, 305 B and 308); cf. De Synodis, n. 3 (26, 682 
and 685). 


3. Contra Arianos, Il, 73 (P. G., 26, 301). 
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this incorruptible life was not possible except through the incarna- 
tion of God. And that was stressed as the supreme goal of being 
founded in Christ in the preceding quotation.* He stresses it also 
in the following. 


How then has He chosen us before we existed, except, as He Himself 
has said, in Him we were modelled beforehand (porervrwpévor) ? More- 
over, how at all, did He predestine us unto adoption before men were 
created, except the Son Himself has been ‘founded before the world,” 
taking on Himself the economy that was for our sakes? Or how, as the 
Apostle goes on to say, “having been predestined, have we an inheritance,” 
except the Lord Himself was founded “before the world,” and so He 
purposed for us to take on Himself by means of the flesh all the inheritance 
of the judgment which was against us, and we henceforth were made sons 
in Him? How also did we receive ‘before the eternal times,” when we 
had not yet come to be, but came to be in time, except the grace which has 
come to us was stored up in Christ? Wherefore also in the judgment, when 
each shall receive according to his conduct, He says, ... (Matt. 25, 34). 
How, then, or in whom, was it prepared before we came to be, except in 
the Lord who was founded for this purpose “before the world”; that we, 
built upon Him as well-fitted stones, might partake of the life and grace 
which is from Him? This has taken place —as is reasonably suggested to 
a pious mind — that, as I have said, we, having risen from the dead after 
a short time, may be capable of living eternally. Of this we would not have 
been capable, men from the earth that we are, except the hope of life and 
salvation had been — for us in Christ before the world. Therefore, 
with reason, the Word, on coming into our flesh and on being created 
in it as a “beginning of ways for His works,” is made a foundation, just 
as the Father’s will was in Him, as has been said, before the world,... that, 
though the earth and the mountains and the forms of visible things pass 
away at the end of the present age, we may not grow old after their pattern, 
but may be able to live even after them, possessing the spiritual life and 
blessing which, prior to these things, were prepared for us in the Word 
Himself according to election. For thus shall we be capable, not of a life 
which is temporary, but of abiding after these things [have passed away] 
by living in Christ; since, even before these things our life had been founded 
and prepared in Christ Jesus.* 


In this long and beautiful passage the Doctor explains how we 
can be founded in Christ before we existed and before the Incarna- 
tion. He answers that it is because He who is the Eternal Word 
was chosen to be our foundation through His Incarnation; and He 
is the foundation of our grace and glory, which amounts to an 


4. Ibid., Il, 74 (P. G., 26, 305 A). 
5. Ibid., Il, 76 (P. G., 26, 308-309). 
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unending incorruptible life with Christ and in Christ — that is our 
supreme goal. And to attain this we needed the help of the Incarnate 
God as our foundation since we are mere creatures. This necessity 
is not caused by sin, but by our very nature as creatures formed 
from earth. Note too that the very purpose of the Incarnation of 
the Word is to be the foundation of our incorruptible life, which 
is the ultimate reason of our existence. Therefore, it would seem 
certain that according to Athanasius the Incarnation was willed 
at least when we were destined to glory. However, in the following 
quotation we run into a difficulty. 


In no other was it fitting that our life should be founded, except in 
the Lord who is before the ages, and by whom the ages were made; that 
we too might be able to inherit everlasting life since it was in Him. For 
God is good; and being good always, He has willed this, knowing that 
our weak nature needed the help and salvation which is from Him. And 
just as a wise architect, when planning to build a house, at the same time 
has a mind to repair it, if perchance later after having been built it should 
be destroyed; and when planning this he makes preparation and gives to 
the builder the materials necessary for repair — [thus] the reparation for 
the repair takes place before the house; — in the same way the restoration 
of our salvation is founded in Christ before us, that in Him we might be 
created anew. Both the plan and the purpose were made ready “before 
the world,” but the work was effected when the need required and the 
Savior sojourned [among us}. For the Lord Himself will take the place 
of all things for us in heaven when He admits us into everlasting life.* 


St. Athanasius began this quotation by telling us that it was 
proper for the Eternal Word, who also created us, to be the foun- 
dation of our eternal life because in Him was eternal life and that 
would make us heirs of that life. He had spoken of the necessity 
of the Incarnation of God as the foundation of such a life. Next 
he shows by a parable how God chose Christ as our foundation 
before we existed. A wise architect who plans on building an edifice 
will at the same time plan also the means of restoring the building 
in case it should be destroyed. God is a wise Architect; He foresaw 
that we might collapse, and since He willed our restoration, He 
planned the means of that restoration before He actually created 
us or the world. This “means” which is Christ was actualized when 
the need arose. Now because of this last statement one might 


6. Ibid., II, 77 (P. G., 26, 309). 
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wonder if Christ would ever have been actualized if there had 
been no sin. The picture we seem to get from this passage is this: 
God willed us, but at the same time He willed Christ as the foun- 
dation in case we should collapse. Was Christ to exist only in case 
there would be a collapse? Hardly! Christ the foundation was 
willed to exist some time, sin or no sin, because this foundation 
was necessary for us to attain eternal life as St. Athanasius main- 
tains. He was hardly a foundation only in the sense that God could 
fall back upon that idea for saving man if he fell. Rather Christ 
was foundation in the sense that the building was immediately 
raised upon Him from the beginning and could again be raised 
upon Him as a secure foundation, if the building were destroyed; 
for, we saw that our grace and glory were actually founded on the 
Incarnate Word, and that He was necessary for us to attain incor- 
tuptible life because we are creatures. And as a matter of fact, 
St. Athanasius ends this passage with the idea that Christ gives 
us life everlasting. It is monstrous, too, to think that Christ, so 
great and eminent a foundation, should forever remain a mere plan 
unless man would sin and destroy the original building. 

Would we be doing justice to Athanasius’ beautiful doctrine 
if we were to limit the Incarnation to the sin of Adam? St. Atha- 
nasius could have expressed this point a little more openly; however, 
it seems that he does not, in order not to mention the operation of 
the Incarnate Word before the actual Incarnation lest he seem to 
concede something to the Arian heresy about the Word as a creature 
before all other creatures, as was noted once before. 


Curist WILLED For His OwN SAKE 


Until now we have had more than one occasion to note that 
St. Athanasius stresses the truth that the Word did not receive any 
benefit from the Incarnation; it is we who received the benefit; 
the Word did not become incarnate for Himself but for us. In the 
fourth book Contra Arianos we find a beautiful passage in regard 
to this mediatorship of Christ. 


But in regard to the feeble and human notion of the Arians... we must 
say that our Lord, being Word and Son of God, bore a body and even 
became Son of Man in order that, having become Mediator ( pecirys) 
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of God and men, He might minister the things of God to us, and ours to 
God. When therefore He is said to hunger f[etc.]}... He receives from us 
and offers to the Father, interceding for us, that in Him they may be 
made void. And when He said, “All power is given to Me,” and “I re- 
ceived,” and [when St. Paul writes,} “Wherefore God exalted Him,” these 
are gifts from God to us, given through Him. For the Word was not in 
want and has not come into being at some time. Again men were not 
sufficient to minister these things to themselves, but they were given to us 
through the Word; therefore, being given to Him, they are imparted to us. 
For this was the reason of His becoming man, that, being given to Him, 
they might pass on to us. For a mere man would not have been worthy of 
such gifts; and again the Word alone did not need them. The Word, 
therefore was united to us and then imparted to us power, and exalted us. 
For the Word being in man, exalted man; and when the Word was in 
man, man received. Since then the Word being in flesh, man himself was 
exalted, received power, for this reason these things are referred to the 
Word since they were given on His account; for on account of the Word 
who was in man were these gifts given. And as the “Word was made 
flesh,” so also man himself received the gifts which came through the 
Word. For all that man has received, the Word is said to have received, 
that it might be shown that man, though unworthy to receive as far as his 
own nature goes, nevertheless, has received because of the Word who was 
made flesh. Wherefore if something is said to be given to the Lord, or any- 
thing similar, we must consider that it is given, not as to one in need, but 
to man through the Word. For everyone interceding for another himself 
receives the gift, not as one in need, but on account of him for whom he 
intercedes.’ 


Statements of this kind are made so strong that, if taken by 
themselves, one would think that St. Athanasius excludes all benefits 
to the Word even as Man. 


If for our sakes He sanctifies Himself, and does this when He is be- 
come Man, it is quite plain that the Spirit’s descent on Him in the Jordan 
was a descent upon us, because of His bearing our body. And it did not 
take place for a betterment of the Word, but again for our sanctification, 
that we might share His anointing, and that of us it might be said, “Do 
you not know that you are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwells in you?” (I Cor. 3, 16).8 


Or what the Word did receive, He seems to have received merely 
to pass on to us, not for His own advantage. 


But concerning all these things the Savior makes things rather clear 
when He says to the Father: “And the glory thou has given me, I have 


7. Ibid., IV, 6 (P. G., 26, 476-477); cf. also n. 7 (26, 477). 
8. Ibid., 1, 47 (P. G., 26, 108); ef. II, 55 (26, 261). 
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given to them, that they may be one, even as we are one” (John 17, 22). 
Because of us, then, He asked for glory, and the words “received” and 
“gave” and “exalted” are spoken that we might receive, and to us might be 
given, and that we might be exalted in Him; just as for us He sanctifies 
Himself, that we might be sanctified in Him.® 


In all this we must remember that St. Athanasius is defending 
the divinity of the Word. It is really only the Word as such, Christ 
in His divine nature, that received nothing, because He was always 
perfect and full. 


But if He is God and the throne of His kingdom is everlasting, in what 
way could God advance? Or what was wanting to Him who sits on His 
Father's throne? And if, as the Lord Himself has said, the Spirit is His, 
and receives of His, and if He even sends Him, it is not the Word, as the 
Word and Wisdom, who is anointed with the Spirit which He Himself 
gives; but it is the flesh assumed by Him which is anointed in Him and 
by Him in order that the sanctification which came to the Lord as man, 
may come to all men from Him.’° 


And so the neglect of Christ's humanity, on the part of Atha- 
nasius, is only apparent. He acknowledges and writes about the 
great advantages of the Incarnation for Christ as man, especially 
when these are attacked, as can be seen in the Epistle to Adelphium.™ 

As Man, Christ was exalted immensely. St. Athanasius stresses 
this repeatedly; in fact, he treats it ex professo when he explains 
the exaltation of Christ about which St. Paul wrote to the Philip- 
pians. See numbers 40 to 50 in the first book Contra Arianos. By 
way of example, note this passage: 


And this word “exalted” does not signify that the essence of the Word 
was exalted; for He always was, and is, “equal to God,” but the exaltation 
is of His manhood. Therefore, this was not said before, only after the 
Word had been made flesh, that it might be plain that “humbled” and 
“exalted” are spoken of His humanity; for where there is a lowly state, 
there too it is possible to be exalted; and if because of taking flesh, “humbled” 
is written, it is clear that “‘exalted’’ is also said because of it. For of this 
was man in want because of the lowly state of flesh and of death. Since, 
then, the Word, being the Image of the Father and immortal, took the 
nature of a slave, and as man underwent death in the flesh for us, that thus 
He might offer Himself for us by means of death to the Father; on this 


9. Ibid., 1, 48 (P. G., 26, 113 A); cf. n. 47 (26, 108 C); III, 53 (26, 436 A). 
10. Ibid., I, 47 (P. G., 26, 108); cf. nn. 43 and 44 (26, 99 and 101). 
11. Ad Adelphium, nn. 1-4 (P. G., 26, 1072-1077). 
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account He is said to be exalted as man also because of us and for us... | 
He who sanctifies all, says also that He sanctifies Himself to the Father for | 


our sakes, not that the Word may become holy, but that He may sanctify 
all of us in Himself, in like manner, then, must we take the present phrase, 
“He exalted Him...” 12 


St. Athanasius also tells us in what Christ was exalted. Christ’s 
body was saved and even liberated, and we are saved after its 


4 


pattern, being incorporated in Him.’* The remark about being | 


liberated must be referred to human nature in general. Men are | 


renewed in imitation of, and by participation in, the perfect new- 
ness that was first in Christ. He received life,1> and grace, and 
was anointed by the Spirit.1* And through all this He was sanctified. 
“Nevertheless, He who as the Word and Splendor of the Father, 
gives to others, is now said to be sanctified, because now He has 
become man, and the body that is sanctified is His.” 

The greatest gift that Christ received was His deification through 
the personal union with the Eternal Word. The Word was not 
made imperfect by assuming the body, rather the Word deified 
the Body it assumed.’* The exaltation of Christ was simply His 
deification. 


... to show that it is not the Father who was made flesh, but it is His 
Word who has become man, and receives, as men do, from the Father, and 
is exalted by Him, as has been said. It is plain, nor would anyone doubt it, 
that what the Father gives, He gives through the Son. And it is marvellous 
and truly admirable; for the grace which the Son [receives} from the 
Father to give [to us}, the Son Himself [as man] is said to have received; 
and the exaltation which the Son gives [having received it} from the 
Father, by that the Son has Himself been exalted. For He who is the Son 
of God also became the Son of Man. As Word, He gives [what He re- 
ceived} from the Father — for all things which the Father does and gives, 
He does and furnishes through Him; as the Son of Man, however, He is 
said to receive as men do what proceeds from Himself, because the body 
which is His own and of none other, has the nature which is capable of 
receiving, as has been said. For He received it as far as the Man [human 
nature} was exalted; the exaltation however was its being deified. The 


12. Contra Arianos, I, 41 (P. G., 26, 96-97); cf. also De Incarnatione et contra 

Arianos, nn. 9 and 12 (26, 997 and 1004); Contra Apollinarium, Il, 3 (26, 1136). 

. Contra Arianos, Il, 61 (P. G., 26, 277 C and 280). 

. Contra Apollinarium, I, 21 (P. G., 26, 1130). 

. De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, n. 2 (P. G., 26, 988 A). 

. Cf. Contra Arianos, I, nn. 45-47 (P. G., 26, 105 B - 112); n. 50 (26, 117). 

. Ibid., I, 47 (P. G., 26, 109 B); cf. nn. 41 and 46 (26, 97 B and 108 B). 

. Ibid., 1, 42 (P. G., 26, 100 A); III, nn. 38-39 (26, 404-408). 
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Word, himself, however, always had this according to His Father’s divinity 
and perfection, which was also His.'® 


The Word assumed the body precisely to deify it in Himself. 
“For He assumed the created and human body, that, having re- 
newed it as its Maker, He might deify it in Himself and thus 
introduce us all according to His likeness into the kingdom of 
heaven.”° But if He introduces us into heaven according to His 
pattern, and after having been deified according to His pattern, 
then He Himself as man will enjoy a very exceptional glory. The 
glory that Christ as man received through the Incarnation is another 
point which St. Athanasius stresses. Christ possessed this glory in 
order to give it to us.?! This glory of the body came to Christ through 
His Resurrection and rendered the body which was naturally cor- 
ruptible, incorruptible.?? But St. Athanasius considers the Incarna- 
tion itself as rendering an immense service to Christ in making 
His corporal life immortal. 


And they were ignorant of this that the Word has not become flesh 
because of an increase to the divinity, but in order that the flesh may rise. 
Nor did the Word proceed from Mary that He might be bettered, but that 
He might redeem the human race. How, then, can they think that the body, 
redeemed and vivified by the Word, makes an addition in regard to the 
divinity to the Word which had vivified it? Rather, a great increase has 
come to the human body itself from the fellowship and union of the Word 
with it; instead of mortal, namely, it is become immortal; and, though being 
an animal body, it is become spiritual, and though having been made from 
the earth, it penetrated into the heavenly gates.”* 


Because of the advantages to Christ through the Incarnation, 
His body is most beautiful: “Nor can the beauty or glory of the 
body of Christ be expressed by the mind of man.” *4 

In consequence of these considerations we can say that the 
Incarnation was willed merely for us if therein we include the 


19.> Ibid., 1, 45 (P. G., 26, 105 A). 

20. Ibid., II, 70 -. G., 26, 296); cf. III, 38 (26, 404 C), quoted in the first 
part of this study at footnote 45; III, 39 (26, 405 and 408); De Decretis, n. 14 
(25, 448 D), quoted in the first part of this study at footnote 46; De Incarnatione et 
contra Arianos, n. 3 (26, 989 A). 

21. Contra Arianos, 1, 48 (P. G., 26, 113), quoted above at footnote 9; cf. 
De Incarn. Verbi, n. 22 fin. (P. G., 25, 136 B); n. 32 fin. (25, 152 C). 

22. Ad Epictetum, n. 10 (P. G., 26, 1068 A). 

23.. Ibid., n. 9 (P. G., 26, 1065); cf. De Decretis, n. 14 (26, 448 D). 

24. Contra Apollinarium, I, 22 (P. G., 26, 1132 A). 
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humanity of Christ. St. Athanasius says time and again that what- 
ever we received, we were able to receive because Christ had re- 
ceived it first and gives it to us.?5 Consequently, when St. Athanasius 
says so often that Christ received for us, he includes the human 
nature of Christ; and that primarily. Christ is the first and greatest 
recipient of the benefits of the Incarnation. And St. Athanasius can 
speak of our receiving those things, and he does not always dis- 
tinguish with clear-cut divisions between our receiving and Christ's 
receiving, because he considers Christ and us as one, as one body: 
whatever Christ received, that we received; whatever we received, 
that Christ received first.2° This doctrine is contained also in the 
fact that Christ was made the “Beginning of our ways’ (which 
we discussed above), and in the doctrine of His being the First- 
born (which we shall discuss presently). 


Now if Christ’s human nature received such immense glory, 
and incorruptible life, and deification par excellence by personal 
union with the Eternal Word and Immortal Life, should He not 
have been willed with as much independence from sin as all men? 
Should he not have been in the very first plan of God's world of 
goodness, He who is the greatest recipient of God’s goodness? St. 
Athanasius implies an affirmative answer in extolling the glories of 
the human nature of Christ so much. Certainly, according to him, 
the Incarnation as such is not the humiliating thing for Christ it is 
too often pictured, because of a false application of Philippians 2, 8. 
“Much less was the all-holy Word of God, the Maker of even the sun, 
defiled by being made known in the body; but rather, being incor- 
ruptible, He vivified and cleansed also the body which was mortal.?7 


25. Cf., e. g., Contra Arianos, 1, nn. 42 and 50 (P. G., 26, 100 and 117); Il, 
61 and 70 (26, 278 B and 296); IV, 6 (26, 476-477). 

26. Cf. Contra Arianos, I, 42 fin. (P. G., 26, 100); nn. 47-48 (26, 108-113); 
Apologia pro Fuga Sua, n. 13 (25, 661); cf. also E. Mersch, Le Corps Mystique 
du Christ, 2 vol. (Paris, Desclée du Brouwer, 1936), pp. 387, 392, 396. 

27. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 17 (P. G., 25, 125 D). In the light of what was said 
in this section and also above under deification, adoption and glory, one can easily 
see how much J. Riviére misses Athanasius’ mind when, speaking of physical re- 
demption, he asserts that the redemption was accomplished by the Incarnation merely 
in the sense that the Incarnation was the conditio sine qua non of redemption, and 
that Athanasius confuses matters and mistakes a condition for an efficient -cause. 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, translated by Luigi Cappadelta (St. Louis, Herder, 
1909), I, 174. Athanasius rightly considers the Incarnation, that is, the act from 
which resulted the Incarnate Word, as the causa efficiens and exemplaris and finalis 
of our adoption, grace, glory, and deification. Athanasius has a more positive view 
of theology than some theologians have. His Christology and soteriology is not bound 
down by the fetters of sin. 
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The Incarnation as such brought immense benefit to the human 
nature of Christ; greater benefits by far than to all other created 
natures taken together. His benefits are the source of the benefits 
for others. The Incarnate Word of God, the Man-God, is the 
Masterpiece of the Divine Architect. 


Excursus: First-BoRN OF EveRY CREATURE 


In explaining the extent of the work of the Word Incarnate 
as expressed in Proverbs 8, 22, St. Athanasius explains also the 
meaning of Colossians 1, 15: “The First-born of every creature.” 
Since Franciscan theologians use this expression to prove the 
Absolute Primacy of Christ, it might be well to give St. Athanasius’ 
explanation in full. 

The Arians said that Christ was the First-born of all creatures 
because He was created first in point of time and all others were 
created through Him as an instrument. St. Athanasius rejects that 
as being against the divinity of the Word, and gives his own inter- 
pretations. He gives various reasons for calling Christ the First- 
born. These reasons are not exclusive of each other, much less 
do they contradict each other. Here, as elsewhere, St. Athanasius 
wishes to give a number of legitimate reasons from the same 
text, the more to confound the Arians in their false interpretations. 

Athanasius tells us that it is the Eternal Word that is called 
First-born. He considers the expression a proof of Christ’s divinity 
because he puts it on a par with “Image of the invisible God,” 
which he certainly refers to the Word as such.?* If Christ were 
not God and Son, He could not be called “First-born of the whole 
creation.” 


He, therefore, is by nature an Offspring, perfect from the Perfect, be- 
gotten before all the hills (Prov. 8, 25), that is before every rational and 
intelligent essence, as Paul also in another place calls Him “the First-born 
of the whole creation” (Col. 1, 15). But, by calling Him First-born he 
makes it clear that He is not a creature, but Offspring of the Father. For 
to be called a creature would not be in keeping with His divinity. For 
all things were created by the Father through the Son; the Son alone was 


28. Contra Gentes, n. 41 (P. G., 25, 84 B). Judged by the context of passages 
in Athanasius, I think that he understands Col. 1, 15 as First-born “of the whole 
creation,” rather than “of every creature.” 
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eternally begotten from the Father, whence God the Word is “the First- 
born of the whole creation” unchangeable from unchangeable.”® 


Now if St. Athanasius insists that the term First-born refers 
to the Word and implies that He is not a creature, he does thereby 
not say that it refers to the divine generation without any relation 
to creatures. He himself rejects that idea. 


Now if He is really First-born, He should not be called Only-begotten; 
for the same one cannot be Only-begotten and also First-born, except under 
different aspects; namely, Only-begotten because of His generation from 
the Father, as has been said; and First-born because of His condescension 
to the creation and His making the many His brethren. By all means, since 
those two terms are inconsistent with each other, one should say that the 
attribute of being Only-begotten rightly has the preference in the case of 
the Word, because there is no other Word, or other Wisdom, but He alone 
is true Son of the Father. Furthermore, as was stated before, “the Only- 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father” (John 1, 18), has been 
said of Him not in connection with any cause, but absolutely. But the 
term First-born has again the reason connected with it, namely, the creation, 
which Paul adduces, saying, “for in Him all things were created” (Col. 1, 
16). But if all the creatures were created in Him, He is other than the 
creatures, and is not a creature, but the Creator of the creatures.®° 


Now He who is first-born is such because he has brothers. The 
Son has acquired brothers in several ways. First, He is First-born 
by His condescension to creatures at creation.*! At first reading 
it might seem as if the Word became First-born by creation as such; 
but it is really through grace at creation that He becomes First-born. 
As was noted above, St. Athanasius does not always keep the 
state of creation and of elevation apart because they both began 
at the same time. Men were created and adopted as sons by the 
same Word at the same time. 


It is plain that also in calling the Son First-born, it is not for the 
sake of classing Him with the creation that He is called the First-born, 
but for a proof of the creation and adoption of all things through the Son. 
For just as the Father is First, so also is He [the Son} first, as Image of 
the First; and, because the First is in Him [the Son}, [He is} also Off- 
spring from the Father, and in Him all creation is created and adopted 
unto sonship.*? 


29. Expositio Fidei, n. 3 (P. G., 25, 204 C - 205); cf. also De Decretis, n. 26 
(26, 464 D); Contra Arianos, II, 45 (26, 241 C and 244). 
30. Contra Arianos, Il, 62 (P. G., 26, 280). 


31. Cf. e. g., ibid., Il, 63-64 (P. G., 26, 280 C - 284); n. 75 (26, 305 C). 
32. Ibid., Ill, 9 (P. G., 26, 340 C). q 
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There is no text from which one could prove clearly that the 
Word became First-born merely through creation. There is plenty 
of evidence, however, that He is First-born through the grace of 
adoption at creation. Besides the text just quoted, note the fol- 
lowing: 


Now if He is also called “First-born of the creation,” He is, never- 
theless, called ‘‘First-born” not as if He were made equal to the creatures, 
and is first of them in point of time, — how, namely, [could that be} since 
He is Only-begotten? — but it is because of the Word’s condescension to 
the creatures, by which He has also become the brother of many. For the 
Only-begotten is only-begotten where there are no brothers, but the First- 
born is called first-born because of brothers. Wherefore, it is nowhere said 
in the Scriptures, ‘The First-born of God,” nor “the creature of God”; 
but “Only-begotten” and “Son” and “Word” and “Wisdom,” are referred 
to the Father and are proper to Him... “First-born,” however, indicates 
His condescension to the creation; for of it was He called the First-born; 
and “He created” indicates His grace towards the works, for them, namely, 
is He created. 


Toward the end of this number St. Athanasius remarks that the 
Son is called “‘First-born of creation” precisely because, as St. Paul 
adds, creatures were created in Him. The Word, therefore, is First- 
born because He is the Type of creatures. The Word put His 
impression, His likeness, into man at creation, and in so far men 
are like the Word whose brothers they are, even though, as St. 
Athanasius tells us, the Word as such need not be like us.** About 
this image that was impressed on man at creation, St. Athanasius 
says more in numbers 78 till 82 of book two Contra Arianos. We 
touched upon it above when discussing Prov. 8, 22. 

According to Athanasius, then, the Eternal Son is First-born of 
every creature because of the grace of adoption given at creation. 
Can the Incarnate Word be called the First-born of every creature? 
Yes, because of the redemption which benefited all creatures in 
some way. 


Therefore, not because He was from the Father, was He called ‘‘First- 
born,” but because in Him the creation was made. And as before the 
creation He was the Son through whom the creation was made, so also 
before He was called “the First-born of the whole creation,” nevertheless, 


33. Ibid., Il, 62 (P. G., 26, 277 C - 280). 
34. Ibid.; and n. 64 (P. G., 26, 284). 
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the Word Himself was with God and the Word was God... And “First- 
born of the whole creation,” because of the Father's love toward man, by 
which not only “all things hold together” in His Word, but creation itself, 
of which the Apostle speaks, waiting for the revelation of the sons of God, 
will be delivered at one time from its slavery to corruption into the freedom 
of the glory of the sons of God. [See Rom. 8, 19-21}. Thus of this liberated 
[creation], the Lord will be the First-born, — both of it and of all those 
who are made children, that by His being called “‘first’” those that come 
after Him may abide, depending on the Word as on a beginning.®® 


The Incarnate Word is First-born also by the Incarnation itself, 
which makes Him more similar to us, and already through the 
Incarnation He acquires many brothers. 


... but if we become sons by adoption and according to grace, it is clear 
that the Word also, when He had become man because of the grace toward 
us, said, ““The Lord created me.” Moreover, when he had put on a created 
nature, He became like us in body and with reason, therefore, was He 
called both our Brother and First-born. For though He was made Man 
after us for our sakes, and our Brother because of the likeness of the body, 
still because of this He is called and is First-born of us, because, all men 
being lost by virtue of the transgression of Adam, His flesh was saved 
and liberated before all others, having become the Word’s body; and hence- 
forth we, being one body with it, are saved by virtue of it. For in it the 
Lord becomes our Leader to the Kingdom of heaven and to His Father... 
Whence again He is said to be the First-born from the dead, not that He 
died before us, for we died first; but because, having accepted death for us 
and abolished it, He rose first, as man, for our sakes raising His own 
body. For, He having risen, we too, henceforth, in due order shall be raised 
from the dead by Him and because of Him...3* He is called “First-born 
among many brethren” because of the relationship of the flesh.'* 


Still more, St. Athanasius considers the Incarnate Word, Christ, 
“First-born of the whole creation” because of the adoption of sons 
through Him. 


But because the Word, when at the beginning He made the creatures, 
condescended to the things created that it might be possible for them to be. 
For they could not have borne His nature, being pure splendor of the 
Father, unless having condescended because of the Father’s love for man, 
He had assisted them, and having taken hold of them, had brought them 
into existence. Secondly, because the Word condescended, the creation too 
is made a son by Him, in order that, as has been said, He might be “First- 


35. Ibid., Il, 63 (P. G., 26, 280 C- 281). 
36. Ibid., Il, 61 (P. G., 26, 277); also nn. 62-63 (26, 274-281). 
37. Ibid., Il, 63 (P. G., 26, 281 B); cf. n. 61 (26, 277 B). 
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born” of it én all respects, in creating and in being brought into this world 
for all. For so it is written, “When He brings the First-born into the world, 
He says, let all the angels of God worship Him” (Hebr. 1, 6). Let Christ’s 
enemies hear and tear themselves to pieces, because His coming into the 
world makes Him called ‘‘First-born” of all. Thus the Son is the Father’s 
“Only-begotten,” because He alone is from Him; and He is “the First-born 
of the creation,” because of this adoption of all as sons. And as He is “the 
First-born among many brethren’ and rose from the dead “the first fruits 
of them that slept”; so, since it was proper that “He hold the first place 
in all things,” therefore He is also created a beginning of ways,” that, 
having walked along it and having entered through Him who says, “I am 
the Way,” and “the Door,” and having partaken of the knowledge of the 
Father, we also may hear the words, “Blessed are the undefiled in the Way” 


(Ps. 118, 1), and “Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matth. 5, 8).38 


In this passage, then, St. Athanasius holds that Christ as Man- 
God is the First-born of the whole creation though the adoption 
of sons. Even the angels must worship Him; and it seems implied 
that they too received the adoption through Christ. Christ, therefore, 
both as Eternal Son and as Incarnate Son, is “the First-born of the 
whole creation” and “the Beginning of the Ways.” *® He is the 
Primate of all creation. 

St. Athanasius says nowhere that the creation was adopted in 


the beginning through the Imcarnate Word; but he seems to imply 
that sufficiently. Earlier in this study it was noted that the Incarnate 
Son was necessary for adoption and that man was destined to divine 
adoption from the beginning. Consequently, the Incarnate Son 
seems to have been the Type and Mediator of that adoption from 
the beginning. And He is therefore the First-born of all creation 
from the beginning. 


38. Ibid., Il, 64 (P. G., 26, 284 B). 

39. Hence A. Spindeler, Cur Verbum Caro Factum? Das Motiv der Menschwerd- 
ung und das Verhaeltniss der Erloesung zur Menschwerdung Gottes in den Christo- 
logischen Glaubenskaempfen des vierten und fuenften Christlichen Jahrhunderts, 
in Forschungen zur Christlicher Literatur und Dogmengeschichte (Paderborn, Schoe- 
ningh, 1938), XVIII, n. 2, pp. 79-86, has a very incomplete idea of St. Athanasius’ 
doctrine in regard to Col. 1, 15, when he merely asserts that Athanasius distinguishes 
“First-born of the whole creation” from “First-born among many brethren,” referring 
the first to Christ as God, and the second to Christ as the God-Man; and for that 
he quotes only Contra Arianos, II, 68. Moreover, Spindeler’s criticism that even 
theologians like Frassen and Scotus use Col. 1, 15, to prove the divinity of Christ 
is pointless, since, according to Athanasius, even though it refers to the Incarnation, 
it implies that this First-born is the Son of God. Pope Pius XII in the Encyclical on 
the Mystical Body also cites “First-born of every creature” of Christ as God. But 
he hardly wishes to exclude the interpretation referring this title to Christ as the 
God-Man, for which there is an overwhelming amount of evidence in Tradition. 
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Curist Is THE EXEMPLAR OF MAN 


In proving the Absolute Primacy of Christ, authors use as an 
argument that Christ was intended by God to be the Exemplar of 
man, both in the natural and in the supernatural order, already at 
creation. Do we find anything in Athanasius to substantiate this? 
St. Athanasius speaks very often of the Word as the Image of God, 
and of man’s being created according to that Image. However, 
did God create man and elevate him to the supernatural order 
after the pattern of Christ? St. Athanasius says explicitly that we 
are at present deified and exalted and adopted and glorified ac- 
cording to the pattern of Christ, and that Christ’s being our foun- 
dation from the beginning means that He is also our Exemplar, 
and that His being called “First-born of the whole creation” implies 
that He is the Exemplar of the adopted sons that we are. To give 
all the citations for these points would involve a repetition of what 
was given in the discussion of the various points just mentioned. 
There it was shown that Athanasius considers the God-Man present 
in the mind of God already in the first plan of creation. It seems, 
therefore, that, according to Athanasius, the God-Man was God’s 


Exemplar for man’s creation and elevation to grace and glory. 
Perhaps St. Athanasius was not more explicit on this point in order 
to avoid giving the Arians any pretext for accusing him of holding 
the same as they do, as we know he did in regard to the mediation 
of Christ before the time of the Incarnation. 


Curist WAS WILLED As THE Finis OF ALL CREATURES 
AND First OF ALL 


The Eternal Word of God became man not merely to redeem’ 
us, but also to rule over us as King;*° but that means that we must 
serve the Incarnate Word, He is our goal, we really exist for His 
sake. The angels, in fact, who were ever worshipping the Lord, 
now worship Him in the Name of Jesus; and even as man, Christ 
must be worshipped. In heaven He will be worshipped forever.* 


40. Contra Arianos, 1, 49 (P. G., 113 C). 
41. Ibid., 42 (P. G., 26, 97 and 100). 
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Christ is really the final cause of our resurrection. “For, He 
having risen, we too, henceforth, in due order shall be raised from 
the dead by Him and because of Him.” *? Of course, no one can 
deny that Christ is actually the End of all creation as Redeemer. 
But was Christ willed as the End of all creation from the first 
moment of creation? St. Athanasius has an argument about the 
Eternal Word, which seems to be to the point. It was always used 


by Franciscans as a valid argument for the ultimate purpose of 
the Incarnation. 


This argument, too, will put you to shame. If God, when willing to 
create originate nature, and having deliberated concerning it, designs and 
creates the Son, that through Him He may make us, consider how great 
an irreligion you have dared to utter. First, the Son appears to have been 
brought into being for us, rather than we for Him; for, [as you say], we 
were not created for Him, but He is made for us; so that He owes 
to us, not we to Him, as woman to man. “For the man,” says Scripture, 
“was not created for the woman, but the woman for man.” Therefore, as 
“the man is the image and glory of God, and the woman the glory of the 
man” (I Cor. 11, 7.9), so we have been made God’s image and to His 
glory; but the Son is our image and would exist for our glory. And we 
have been made so we might exist; but God’s Word has been made, ac- 
cording to you, not that He might exist; but for our need, as an instrument, 
so that we are not for Him, but He is constituted for our need. Do not 
men who merely think such things surpass all folly? For if the Word 
has been made for us, He is not first of us with God; for He, having Him 
with Himself, did not take counsel about us, but having us in Himself, He 
counselled concerning His own Word, as they say. But if this be so, the 
Father did, perhaps, not even will the Son at all; for not as willing Him 
did He create Him; but willing us, He made Him for our sake; for He 
designed Him after [designing} us. so that, according to these irreligious 
men, the Son who was made to be an instrument, is superfluous since they 
for whom he had been created, have been made. But if the Son alone was 
made by the Father alone, because He could endure [being made by Him}, 
but we, because we could not, were made by the Word, why does He not 
first take counsel about the Word, as about one who could endure it, 
instead of about us? Or why does He not give preference to Him who 
could endure, rather than to us who were weak? Or why, when making 
Him first, does He not counsel about Him first? Or why, when counselling 
about us first, does He not make us first, since His will is sufficient for 
the constitution of all things? But He creates Him first, yet counsels first 
about us; and He wills us before the Mediator; and while He wills to 
create us and counsels about us, He calls us creatures; but Him, whom He 
makes for our sakes, He calls Son and His own Heir. But we, for whose 


42. Ibid., Il, 61 (P. G., 26, 278); cf. IV, 7 (26, 477): “So we are exalted 
for His sake.” 
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sake He made Him, ought rather to be called sons; or it is clear He ought 
to think first of, and will, Him who is His Son, for whose sake He es 
us all. These things are the vomit and the nauseating things of the heretics. 
But the thought of the truth in this matter must not be [passed over} in 
silence, but it is proper that especially this be declared loudly. For the 
Word of God has not been made for us, but rather we have been made 
for Him, and “in Him all things were created” (Col. 1, 16).* 


In this long passage St. Athanasius is arguing for the divinity 
of the Word: The Eternal Word could not have been made for us 
and be at the same time prior to us and eternal. He would be a 
mere instrument and almost worthless in comparison with men. 
He would have to thank us for having occasioned His existence. 
Or we might state his argument thus: If the Word was created 
primarily to be an instrument for creating us who were first in 
God's mind, then we are His finis, and not He ours. But that 
cannot be, because then He would not be prior to us —the finis 
must be prior to the means. Nor would He be esteemed by God 
as much as we are; but neither can that be, because God even 
called Him Son and Heir, whereas we are merely called creatures. 

If, then, in the mind of Athanasius, this is certainly true of the 
Eternal Word, we have at least an a pari argument for the In- 
carnate Word; namely, if we were thought of first and Christ only 
as an instrument of our salvation, we are greater than He and 
we are His finis. But great as Christ is as man, according to Atha- 
nasius He could not have been willed primarily for man; He had 
to be willed primarily for Himself. He received greater gifts through 
the Incarnation than we did. In fact, St. Athanasius does not ex- 
clude the Incarnate Word from this argument because he calls the 
Son the Heir. Christ, not the Word as such, was called the Heir 
according to St. Paul. If that can be urged, then St. Athanasius 
would be making an a fortiori argument from the primacy of 
Christ to the primacy of the Word as such. 

As I said above, nearly all defenders of the Absolute Primacy 
of Christ have used this passage of St. Athanasius, or at least the 
idea. Note well that the reasoning of St. Athanasius can be used 
as an 4 pari argument for Christ as man, even though St. Athanasius 
uses it only of the Word: If Christ was willed primarily for our 


43. Ibid., Il, 29-31 (P. G., 26, 209-212); cf. II, 71 (26, 297); IV, 11 (26, 482). 
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redemption, He is not our Finis, but we are His finis, because had 
it not been for us, He would never have existed as man. 

Throughout this study I have occasionally referred to authors 
who either directly or indirectly treated the question of the motives 
of the Incarnation according to St. Athanasius. I shall give a sum- 
mary and criticism of those who have come to my notice. 

J. A. Moehler, in his well-known work on St. Athanasius, enu- 
merates eleven reasons for the Incarnation according to Athanasius: 
to restore the knowledge of God, to destroy sin, to merit immor- 
tality, to put an end to idolatry, to liberate us from Satan, to 
restore trust in God, to reconcile us with God, to deify us, to 
perfect us, to unite us with God. He tells us that Athanasius takes 
all of these motives as one. For that reason he can say of each 
motive that it is the end ( redos ) of the Incarnation, because what 
is said of one holds of all.4* However, it is easy to see that Moehler 
does not decide the question whether St. Athanasius considered 
all of these motives dependent on sin or not. 

L. Atzberger gives this summary of the motives of the Incarna- 
tion according to Athanasius: The first purpose was that the justice 
of God demanded the punishment of Adam, but the wisdom of 
God demanded his restoration. Both purposes could be realized in 
the death of the God-Man. Again, sin was rooted in the very 
nature of man; God had to become incarnate in that nature to 
destroy sin. Besides this work of restoration, the Incarnation was 
also meant to perfect the original work of creation.*® Now, even 
though Atzberger does not treat the question of the priority of 
motives directly, it seems evident that he favors the Thomistic view. 
And it is just as evident that this arrangement proves merely that 
the Incarnation of God was necessary for the redemption. It does 
not prove that the work of redemption was the primary purpose 
of the Incarnation. 


G. A. Pell wrote on the redemption according to Athanasius.*® 


44. J. A. Moehler, Athanasius der Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, besonders 
im Kampfe mit dem Arianismus (Mainz, Kupferberg, 1884), pp. 163-165. 


45. L. Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des hl. Athanasius: Ihre Gegner und ihre 
unmittelbaren Vorlaeufer (Muenchen, 1880), pp. 210-214. 


46. Die Lehre des hl. Athanasius von der Suende und Erloesung (Passau, 1888), 
pp. 167-170. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES — 4 
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I was unable to consult his work. However, J. B. Berchem*? re- 
marks that Pell refuted the theory of Voigt*® that Athanasius taught 
the Word would have become incarnate even though Adam had 
not sinned. His refutation was most likely along the usual line of 
Atzberger (above) and Spindeler (below). 


H. Straetter rightly emphasizes the importance of the Incarna- 
tion as such in the soteriology of St. Athanasius.*® He writes: “Sie 
[die Menschwerdung } galt ihm als die Grund—und Centralidee des 
Christenthums”; and in his idea of the Incarnation “liegt seine 
eminente Groesse, seine epochmachende Bedeutung fuer das reli- 
gioese Denken und Leben der Christenheit.” °° However, he does 
not treat directly the question of the priority of motives. All he 
does is explain the need of the Incarnation for the redemption, 
and in this he depends on Atzberger.* 


J. B. Berchem wrote ex professo on the question of the place of 
Christ in the plan of God according to Athanasius. He rightly 
notices that on reading St. Athanasius one is immediately struck 
by the importance he attaches to the mystery of the Incarnation. 
Athanasius’ doctrine is dominated by one idea, the Incarnation. 
All his other doctrines center around this one.®? Berchem posits 


the usual question in regard to the final motive: “If man had not 
sinned, would the Word have become man?” He answers that 
according to Athanasius there is only one cause of the Incarnation, 
the redemption from sin — the Word became man for our salvation. 
In fact, St. Athanasius, says Berchem, goes farther and insists that 
our necessity brought the Son of God to us.5* And then he writes 
that, although Athanasius considered the actual decree of the In- 
carnation and did not express the question in the terms of the 
theologians of the middle ages, still he insists so much on the 
connection in the present decree between sin and the Incarnation 
that it seems he favors the doctrine of the Thomists. In fact, we 


47. J. B. Berchem, A.A., “L’Incarnation dans le plan divin,” Echos d’Orient 
(1934), 325, footnote 1. 

48. Die Lehre des Athanasius von Alexandrien (Bremen, 1861), pp. 156-159. 

49. H. Straetter, Die Erloesungslebre des hl. Athanasius (Freiburg in B., 1894), 
pp. 140-143. 

50. Ibid., p. 201. 

51. Ibid., pp. 54-65. 

52. Art. cit., p. 317. 

53. Ibid., pp. 329-330. 
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find no other motive mentioned except reparation from sin. It 
seems therefore that without the need of reparation the Incarnation 
would have been without an object.®+ 

That last statement sounds very strange—and is untrue — 
coming from one who rightly emphasized the positive character 
of the work of salvation, namely, adoption and deification.** As 
was observed in this study, St. Athanasius stressed deification and 
adoption so much as the motive of the Incarnation and as necessary 
not merely because man had sinned but because man is a creature, 
that he really envisioned the Incarnation as planned before the fall 
was foreseen. At any rate, Athanasius would never consider the 
Incarnation void of all purpose if there had been no sin. Such an 
idea is totally foreign to his doctrine. See again what was said about 
the glorification of Christ’s own human nature. Likewise, Berchem’s 
statement that Athanasius insists so much on the connection be- 
tween sin and the Incarnation, is false in the light of what we 
discovered in Athanasius on deification, adoption, glory, and even 
in the notion “our salvation.” “Propter nos et propter nostram sa- 
lutem,” may I repeat, means, in the mind of Athanasius, primarily 
for the salvation — deification, namely, and glorification — of 


Christ’s human nature. If “our necessity” brought the Word to us, 
that is primarily our need as creatures, and equally the need of 
Christ’s human nature. 


A. Spindeler wrote an entire book to prove that the Scotist 
view has no solid foundation in the Fathers. His work was occa- 
sioned by the Encyclical of the late Minister General, the Most 
Rev. Leonard Bello, O.F.M. Naturally he had to deal with St. 
Athanasius a number of times. I have already referred to his false 
interpretations in regard to Prov. 8, 22 and Col. 1, 15. Besides, 
when he says that the Fathers, including especially St. Athanasius, 
know no other cause of the Incarnation than the salvation of man, 
and concludes that Christ’s coming is entirely dependent on sin,*® 
he is misinterpreting St. Athanasius. First, as was proved above, 


54. Ibid., p. 330. q 

55. Cf. “Le réle du Verbe dans I’ceuvre de la création et de la sanctification 
d’aprés Saint Athanase,” Angelicum, XV (1938), 201-232; “Le Christ Sanctificateur 
d’aprés Saint Athanase,” sbid., 515-558. 

56. Op. cit., pp. 46 et seq. 
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“propter nostram salutem” in Athanasius means also on account 
of Christ’s human nature. Secondly, deification is spoken of as 
the purpose of the Incarnation, and so decreed prior to the fore- 
knowledge of sin. Again, when he claims that the Fathers, writing 
against Arius and Apollinaris, taught that Christ had a perfect 
human nature, because he had to redeem man, he draws an un- 
warranted conclusion in maintaining that thereby the Fathers held 
that the Incarnation is wholly dependent on sin.** The Fathers 
merely taught that the Incarnation of God in a complete and perfect 
human nature was necessary for a perfect redemption. That is a 
far cry from holding that the redemption is the primary purpose 
of the Incarnation. He makes a similar false deduction from the 
fact that the Fathers insist on the divinity of Christ for the work 
of redemption.®* Certainly, the work of redemption demanded an 
Incarnate God; still that Incarnate God could have been destined 
to glory for His own sake prior to the need of the redemption 
for man. 

From this we can judge what value his concluding statement 
has: “If we sum up this section of the history of dogma, which 
was most strongly influenced by Athanasius, we cannot do it better 
than by using the phrase of the Nicene Council: Et incarnatus 
est... propter nostram salutem.®® As we saw more than once, this 
Nicene clause does nicely sum up the purpose of the Incarnation, 
but “‘salutem”’ is to be taken in a broader sense than salvation which 
necessarily involves redemption from sin; and ‘“‘nostram’’ includes 
the human nature of Christ. And so Christ’s own glory and deifica- 
tion is primary. 


Those who favor the Franciscan view of the Incarnation, draw 
some proofs from St. Athanasius, and, as we saw, rightly so. Until 
recent years, the authors contented themselves with some few 
quotations from Athanasius. For instance, Frassen quotes the pas- 
sage about Christ’s having to give thanks to us if He exists pri- 
marily because of the redemption from sin.*° Within the past half 


57. Ibid., p. 68. 
58. Loc. cit. 
59. Ibid., p. 69. 


60. Claudius Frassen, Ord. Min., Scotus Academicus (Romae, 1720), tom. 7, 
p. 255 a. 
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century more extensive use has been made of Athanasius. Father 
Risi, in his huge four-volume study on the motives of the Incarna- 
tion, gives twenty-five pages to Athanasius.*' His- choice of texts 
and their analysis is in general good. 

Pére Chrysostome, O.F.M., cites a number of passages from 
Athanasius to prove various points that enter into the notion of 
the Absolute Primacy of Christ.6? He does not give much of an 
analysis of the texts. 

Pére J.-B. du Petit-Bornand, O.F.M. Cap., quotes passim from 
Athanasius. I referred to his opinion about Athanasius on Prov. 
8, 22. He rightly claims that Athanasius referred Col. 1, 15 to the 
Incarnate Word because of His relation to creatures from the very 
beginning.** However, his analysis of Athanasius on this point 
is incomplete. Again, he merely quotes, without analyzing, Contra 
Arianos, Il, 29-30, to prove that Christ does not depend primarily 
on sin; De Incarnatione Verbi, n. 54, and Contra Arianos, Il, 70, 
for the deification of man; Contra Arianos, Ul, 67 and 70, and III, 
23, for the deification of man and of the universe through Christ, who 
is therefore independent of sin; Contra Arianos, Il, 74, for Christ 
as Foundation of all creatures.4 


“Ad majorem laudem et honorem Christi,” let us conclude with 
the concluding words of the fourth book Contra Arianos of the 
great Doctor of the Incarnate Word: 


“For I the Word am the chrism, but the Man is anointed by Me. 
Apart from Me He would not be called Christ, but He who is 
with Me and I in Him [He can}. Therefore the mission of the 
Word which was mentioned, points out the union with Jesus, born 
of Mary, whose name means Savior; not because of anything else 
except His having been made one with God the Word... Therefore, 
He Himself is God the Word; and Christ, from Mary, is God-Man; 


61. Franc. M. Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Deo, Sul motivo primario dell Incarnazione 
del Verbo (Roma, Desclée, 1898), III, 138-163. 

62. P. Chrysostome, O.F.M., Christus Alpha et Omega seu de Christi univer- 
sali regno, (Lille, Berges, 1898), ch. 1- 10, passim. 

63. J.-B. du Petit-Bornand, O.F.M. Cap., Proludium de Primatu Domini Nostri 
Jesu Christi et Causa Motiva Incarnationis; translated by Ambrosius a Saldes, O.F.M. 
Cap. (Barcinone, apud Subirana Fratres, 1902), pp. 235, 237, 238, 254. 

64. Ibid., pp. 111 et seq., 204, 220, 301 et teq. 
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not some other Christ, but one and the same; He who is before 
ages from the Father, He also, in the last times, is of the Virgin; 
... To Him be the veneration and the worship, who was before and 
is now and ever shall be, even unto all ages. Amen.” ® 


Dominic UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 


Washington, D.C. 


65. Contra Arianos, IV, 36 (P. G., 26, 524). 





CAPUCHIN CHAMPIONS OF 
NEGRO EMANCIPATION IN CUBA 
(1681-1685) 


HE COLONISTS had never considered the Negro as be- 

longing to the pale of Christianity. Only from time to time 
the humanitarian world heard a few protests like that of the two 
Capuchins who were imprisoned in Havana because of their in- 
veighing against the failure on the part of the planters to provide 
for the religious instruction of the Negroes. Being in the minority 
these upright pioneers too often had their voices hushed in per- 
secution, as it happened in the case of the two monks.” * These 
words of Carter G. Woodson, the eminent historian of the Negroes 
of America, do not do full justice to the two Capuchins. These 
fathers did more than “inveighing against the failure on the part 
of the planters to provide for the religious instruction of the Ne- 
groes.” They fearlessly attacked the institution of slavery itself. 

The two Capuchins who, in 1681, championed Negro eman- 
cipation in Cuba were Epiphanius of Moirans and Francis Joseph 
of Jaca. Father Epiphanius was born about the year 1640 in the 
city of Moirans in southwestern France and joined the Capuchins 
of the province of Burgundy. Applying for the foreign missions, 
he was sent by the provincial of the province of Normandy, with 
Father Bonaventure of Courtray, to the mission of Cayenne in 
South America. 

As early as 1635 Capuchins of the province of Normandy had 
begun their apostolate in French Guiana, sometimes at the cost 
of their lives. When the colony came under the direct control of 
the French crown in 1674, the government requested Father Francis 
of Marneville, provincial of the Capuchins in Normandy and 
prefect of the missions in the French West Indies and French 
Guiana, to send missionaries to the colony. Accordingly he or- 


1. Carter G. Woodson, History of the Negro Church (Washington, D.C.), 
pp. 3-4. 
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dered Fathers Bonaventure and Epiphanius to depart for Cayenne, 
with the obedience of the minister general and the faculties of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda.” 

When the two missionaries were ready to leave in 1676, the 
Dutch had blocked the sea route and had taken possession of the 
French colony of Cayenne. No French shipping being available, 
they went to Lisbon hoping to cross the ocean on a Portuguese 
vessel. This plan miscarried because the government had forbidden 
embarkation for non-Portuguese possessions. The missionaries then 
moved to Genoa in Italy to seek an opportunity for embarkation. 
Whilst they waited, they received a letter from the nuncio in Paris 
announcing that, since the French had recaptured Cayenne towards 
the end of 1676 and had annihilated the Dutch fleet off the island 
of Tobago in the West Indies, in April 1677, the sea route was 
again open to them.* 

Before the two missionaries took ship at Genoa, they wrote 
to the secretary of Propaganda in Rome, under date of July 10, 
1677, asking for credentials. They stated that there were no reg- 
ulars in the mission of Cayenne; that they desired to take over 
this mission field together with four or six other Capuchins, fervent 
and filled with zeal; that they had the necessary faculties from 
the French king, Propaganda, and their own superiors. Therefore 
they petitioned for two distinct decrees. One should give them the 
island of Cayenne as a mission field, the other should assign Guiana 
to them. The former diploma was intended for use with the French 
authorities, the latter with the Spanish government. Thus they 
would be able to reserve at least one of the territories to them- 
selves by right, even if they could actually appropriate only the 
other. Since they knew that Propaganda made it a practice not to 
answer simple missionaries, they asked that their petition be pre- 
sented directly to the Pope. The secretary of Propaganda endorsed 
the letter with the one word: “Nihil.” 4 

Nothing else could be expected. The two fathers had never 


2. Cf. Document V. 

3. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1677, August 2, p. 183; quoted 
rey da Cesinale, O.F.M. Cap., Storia delle Missioni dei Cappuccini, III (Roma, 
1873), 693. 

4. Thomas Aloysius Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North 


America, 1 (New York, 1908), 313, quoting Propaganda Archives: America, An- 
tilles, I, 258. 
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been in America and had no clear notion about the geographical 
position of their mission field, as can be seen from a note of Father 
Epiphanius as late as 1685, describing his mission as situated be- 
tween the Orinoco and Amazon rivers.* While the missionaries 
were waiting for the opportunity to embark, they learned that 
Spaniards were also located in those regions. At the last moment 
they therefore applied for faculties to work also in the Spanish 
colonies. Even if Propaganda had granted such faculties, the mis- 
sionaries could not have used them. Two years later Father Epipha- 
nius learned from sad experience how risky it was for a French 
missionary to venture into Spanish territory. Since at the time of 
the petition the secretary of Propaganda had better information, 
he refused the petition. 

Discussing the petition of the two Capuchins, the Jesuit Father 
Thomas Aloysius Hughes finds “their case very instructive,” but 
“it looks like an enterprise of adventure, when two men try to 
arrange with the secretary of Propaganda for the purpose of taking 
over the island of Cayenne and the mainland beyond, and then 
establishing a, prefecture with the help of four or six others. The 
whole career of the Jesuits Pelleprat, Méland, Béchamel, Grillet, 
had served to open up the country of Guiana and Cayenne from 
1652 onwards, and to start the missions there; and now, twenty- 
five years behind time, these two men, touching land at Genoa, 
put in a hurried and urgent claim to take over the entire country, 
without the slightest allusion to the circumstance that there may 
be antecedent rights and interests already in existence. It is at the 
moment when Father Grillet had been taken prisoner by the Dutch 
conquerors of Cayenne, and been brought over to Europe.” ® 

Father Hughes, otherwise well informed, was misled by his 
sources in this point. There were antecedent rights and interests, 
but they militated in favor of the Norman Capuchins. Seventeen 
years before the Jesuit Fathers opened their missionary career in 
Guiana and Cayenne Norman Capuchins had labored in the fort 
and on the island of Cayenne, sharing the common lot with the 
French colonists: dying without leaving a written record. In 1638 
a new settlement was made at the Maroni river and about Cap 


5. Cf. Document V. 
6. Op. cit., pp. 312 et seq. 
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Nord, and in 1640 Capuchins were sent there. The results were the 
same: the colony was broken up and no more was heard of the 
Capuchins. In 1643 a new colony was established at Mount Ce- 
péron, not far from the site of the vanished colony of 1635. 
Capuchins again went to this colony, and within less than two 
years all but two were killed. From 1604 to 1645 about 600 
Frenchmen died in Cayenne, among them at least six Capuchin 
missionaries. In 1647 two other Capuchins suffered violent deaths 
on Cayenne.’ Thus the Norman Capuchins had established a prior 
claim to the mission of Cayenne. In 1652, when the Jesuits ‘‘opened 
up the country,” two Capuchins were laboring on Cayenne,® and 
the Capuchin provincial of Normandy, as prefect apostolic of the 
French Antilles and French Guiana, saw to it that missionaries 
were despatched to the mission from time to time. 


Fathers Bonaventure of Courtray and Epiphanius of Moirans 
reached their destination some time in the fall of 1677. Since 1673 
the French settlers, assisted by French military forces and the 
Caribs, had made frequent assaults on the Spanish settlements. 
When therefore in 1679 Father Epiphanius, en roate from the 
island of Grenada to the island of Cayenne, stopped over in an 
Indian village on the Spanish coast, he was taken captive by a de- 
tachment of 240 Spanish soldiers — 40 cavalrymen and 200 of the 
infantry. Since Father Epiphanius was accompanied by some of 
his converted Caribs, it was thought that he was leading a ma- 
rauding party.® 

Eventually he was set free. He then joined the Spanish Capuchins 
who were doing missionary work among the Indians on the Plains 
(Llanos) of western Venezuela, where they had been stationed 
since 1658.'° There he met Friar Francis Joseph of Jaca, who was 
a native of the city of Jaca in the province of Aragon, Spain, where 
he was born about the year 1645. He became a Capuchin in Spain, 


7. Rocco da Cesinale, op. cit., pp. 690-693. 

8. Godefroid de Paris, O.F.M. Cap., P. Pacifique de Provins: Le Voyage de 
Perse et Bréve Relation du Voyage des Thes de l’ Amérique (Assisi, 1939), p. xxxvi, 
note 3. Concerning the seven abortive settlements by the French, 1604-1654, and 
their location cf. La Grande Encyclopédie, XIX (Paris), 632. 

9. Cf. Document V. In 1675 or 1676 the French destroyed an entire Spanish 
settlement and several Indian reductions in Venezuela, and later continued their 
depredations against the neighboring Spanish colony. Cf. Baltasar de Lodares, O.F.M. 
Cap., Los Franciscanos Capuchinos en Venezuela, 1 (Caracas, Venezuela, 1929), 93. 

10. Lodares, op. cit., pp. 48, 94. 
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but we do not know anything further about him until the year 1676, 
when he is found as a missionary among the Indians of the Plains 
in Venezuela." 

In 1681 both priests, together with a large number of other 
religious, took ship for Havana at Cartagena in Columbia.'? The 
reasons for this sailing are not known. Apparently it was quite 
regular, for in the later indictments the episcopal officials make no 
mention of it. Moreover, in 1682 Father Epiphanius complained 
to Propaganda that he was forcibly detained in Spanish territory. 
He must have had a good reason to leave a country in which he 
had virtually been kept a prisoner. Similarly Father Francis Joseph 
must have had some good reason to leave the country, otherwise 
the cardinals would later not have espoused their cause so ener- 
getically. 

At first the two missionaries lived with the Franciscan Friars 
Minor of the Observance in their monastery of Saint Francis at 
Havana. Later they occupied a small hermitage about three miles 
outside the city. Then Friar Francis Joseph began to attack Negro 
slavery in his sermons. He declared that Negroes who had been 
carried away to be sold and kept as slaves were in reality not 
slaves at all, that their supposed owners were bound in conscience 
to set them free, together with their children, and that these owners 
were also obliged in conscience to pay them for the work done 
in the past and that to be done in the future. The two Capuchins 
went even further by refusing absolution to all who did not 
promise to set their slaves free and to pay them wages for the 
work done during the enslavement. 


Such humane preaching and such aggressive steps taken against 
the institution of slavery in the Spanish colony caused a great stir 
among the slave-holders. They tried to justify themselves with the 
contention that they had bought the slaves in good faith and had 
therefore acquired a just title of ownership. Their title, they further 
alleged, was even more secure in view of the fact that the Negroes 
could never be trusted, and that the slaves outnumbered the freed- 
men and the Spaniards, so that emancipation would be a most 
dangerous expedient. 


11. Ibid., p. 94. 
12. Cf. Documents I and V. 
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The ecclesiastical authorities of the island on their part tried 
to stop these attacks on the time-honored institution of slavery. 
The provisor, or vicar, of the bishop of Cuba admonished the two 
friars to cease such preaching, and he threatened them with denun- 
ciation to the royal council. But they advised him that they were 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the local bishop in these matters. 
As Capuchins and apostolic missionaries, they asserted, they were 
amenable only to the Roman authorities. And they continued to 
preach against Negro slavery. 


When the complaints of the slave-holders increased, the pro- 
visor issued orders that the Capuchins be taken to a monastery 
in the city in order to silence them. He also threatened to suspend 
their faculties of preaching and hearing confessions if they would 
not obey his orders. Relying on papal exemption, they paid no 
attention to the episcopal official. Thereupon the provisor carried 
out his threat by withdrawing from them the faculties of preaching 
and confessing. When this did not stop them, he took the extreme 
measure of declaring them excommunicated. 


The two Capuchins evidently submitted, for they came to Havana 
and were placed in custody in the monastery of St. John of God, 
where they lived quietly until January 10, 1682. At that time they 
seem to have reached the conclusion that their detention was unjust, 
and accordingly they compiled an appeal to the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda in Rome. Then they opened a new campaign of 
preaching against the orders of the episcopal provisor, and even 
against the bishop, declaring that the bishop, like the provisor, 
was under excommunication and deprived of his office. They based 
their contention on a declaration of Pope Sixtus V, by which bishops 
were constrained under pain of mortal sin from inflicting censures 
on any member of the order of Friars Minor, and on the extension 
of this exemption to the Capuchins by Pope Clement VIII. Conse- 
quently, they asserted, the bishop, his official, and all abettors, had 
incurred the excommunication canonis for their part in the excom- 
munication and incarceration. 


The provisor now drew up an official report of the affair and 
presented it to the promotor fiscalis, who demanded that the 
fathers show the papers that proved their exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop “whilst they lived outside their mon- 
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astery.”” After three ineffectual summons, they answered that they 
recognized only the Pope and the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda as competent judges in their case and they would conse- 
quently submit to no others. The consequence was that they were 
kept as ecclesiastical prisoners. 

Since, in their minds, their own exemption was a publicly ac- 
knowledged fact and the bishop had no jurisdiction over them, 
they did not consider it necessary to bring forth any further proof 
of their exemption to him. Their living outside the monastery did 
not alter the fact because they had all necessary permissions for 
this. That was the reasoning of Father Epiphanius, a competent 
canonist. . 

Resenting their incarceration — entirely unjust in their eyes — 
the missionaries now began to write letters to the priests and 
religious of the island, asserting that they had the obligation to 
avoid the provisor as a publicly excommunicated person and to 
refuse obedience to his orders. In consequence of the resulting 
confusion, the prior of the monastery of St. John of God asked 
to be relieved of his prisoners. Since there was no ecclesiastical 
prison in the diocese, the provisor handed them over to the custody 
of the civil authorities, even though this was forbidden by eccle- 
siastical law. 

The civil authorities separated the two fathers, placing each in 
a different castle. The royal council of the Indies, when informed 
of the matter, decreed that they must be taken from the civil 
prisons and must be transferred to Spain, where they were to be 
placed in the custody of the Capuchin guardian at Cadiz. 


Meanwhile the imprisoned missionaries had appealed to the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda in Rome. The provisor of 
Cuba’s bishop also drew up a report. In October, 1682, it was in 
the hands of the papal nuncio at Madrid, Cardinal Savio Mellini, 
who forwarded it to the Roman authorities with the remark that 
the cardinals ought to consider the embarrassment of the king that 
was brought about by the commotion in America. 


The case came up for discussion in the meeting of the cardinals 
of Propaganda on November 10, 1682. Cautiously they decided 
that Cardinal Mellini should be instructed to have the papers of 
the missionaries carefully examined. If he should find that they 
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were not missionaries, as they asserted, he should prosecute them. 
For this purpose the faculty to delegate suitable officials was 
granted to him. 

Meanwhile the imprisoned fathers asked the permission of the 
government to repair to Madrid in order to present their case. 
The papal nuncio referred the matter to the provincial and to the 
guardian at Cadiz, asking that they arrange the matter. They, 
however, begged to be excused, alleging that the incriminated 
missionaries might disappear on the way and that new troubles 
would come upon them on account of the spite usually shown by 
the civil authorities against religious who had caused any kind of 
disturbance in America. The cardinal then ordered the guardian 
of Cadiz to keep them as prisoners at his requisition until he should 
receive new orders from Propaganda; and he was advised to be 
careful lest the ecclesiastical immunity be violated while they 
were kept as prisoners in their own religious house. 

Before the Propaganda decision of November 10 had reached 
the nuncio in Madrid, he had dispatched to Rome an autographed 
letter of Marquess d’Astorga, in which the difficulties were pointed 
out that might be caused to the government if the two missionaries 
were given permission to leave Spain. 


On December 31, 1682, the nuncio reported to the cardinals 
in Rome that he had received their orders and that he had entrusted 
the archbishop of Seville with the duty of examining the cre- 
dentials of the missionaries, for they had been transferred from 
Cadiz to the Capuchin monastery in Seville because it was not 
considered safe to keep them in Cadiz. He also stated that he had 
discussed the affair with Prince Vincent Gonzaga, who approved 
the precautions taken in regard to the transfer of the missionaries 
but expressed doubts as to the possibility of obtaining the per- 
mission of the king to have the two fathers transferred to Rome, 
where they might plead their case in person. He also remarked 
that the Capuchins were suspected of being Frenchmen, sent by 
the French government to America in order to cause disturbances 
in the Spanish colonies, and that this suspicion was taken very 
seriously by the king of Spain. 

Meanwhile the letters and documents of the two Capuchins 
had been presented to the cardinals of Propaganda. They gave 
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a detailed account of all that had happened from the arrival ot 
the missionaries in America until their detention in Cadiz. The 
fathers then asked that they be permitted to come to Rome in 
order that they might put their case before the cardinals of Pro- 
paganda directly. They also asserted that they could reveal many 
important and serious matters. The papers of the Havana provisor 
had also arrived in Rome. When the Capuchins heard of this, they 
objected to the formal reading of this report before they them- 
selves had been heard. The cardinals then decided that Cardinal 
Mellini be instructed to insist that the Capuchins be exempted 
from the civil authority of the council of the Indies and that they 
be permitted to come to Rome. They also suggested, as they had 
already done to the Spanish ambassador in Rome, that he should 
make it clear to the secretary of state that there were safe means 
of transporting the prisoners. In order to remove all fear of future 
trouble, he might state that the two fathers would not be per- 
mitted to return to their former mission. 

On January 24, 1683, the nuncio answered from Madrid that 
the council of the Indies had not arrogated any powers over the 
two priests, but had only ordered them to be given into the custody 
of the Capuchin guardian at Cadiz, who had been charged by the 
nuncio to keep them in custody at his disposition. By order of the 
nuncio they were now in the monastery at Seville. All this was 
done, the cardinal remarked, without any violation of ecclesiastical 
immunity and without prejudice to the Church. Regarding the 
permission for them to go to Rome, he requested that such per- 
mission be not given, at least not for some time, for it was necessary 
to act with the greatest caution in this matter. He also stated that 
he had done all he could to obtain the permission from the gov- 
ernment, but he was convinced that it could be obtained only with 
the greatest difficulty. 


Copies of the authentic credentials of the two fathers, with the 
affidavit of the archbishop of Seville, now also arrived in Rome. 
They were found satisfactory: the fathers were really apostolic 
missionaries, exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop. 

On February 11, 1683, the nuncio reported that the Spanish 
government still insisted on keeping the two Capuchins in Spain, 
at least for some time, and would not set them at liberty. He had 
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also conferred with the minister, Prince Gonzaga, who said that it 
would be impossible to overcome this obstacle set by the govern- 
ment. He believed, however, that the king would not object to 
having the Capuchins placed in a monastery in the interior and 
keeping them there at the disposition of the Pope or the nuncio. 
He had proposed to Prince Gonzaga that the friars at least be 
permitted to go to Madrid to defend themselves, yet he thought 
that this request would also be refused because the government 
feared that they might be abetted by some influential person, and 
while there might be able to press.their cause with greater vigor, 
thus creating new difficulties to the government. 

While the nuncio awaited a final decision of Prince Gonzaga, 
the latter reported, under date of April 8, 1683, that he could 
no longer interest himself in the case but must await the decision 
of the king and the Marquess d’Astorga, for the matter was not 
within his jurisdiction but had to be decided by the council of 
state. However, the cardinal petitioned Propaganda to obtain some 
relief for the two Capuchins who had now been imprisoned for 
three years. He stated that, if they could come to Rome, much 
important information could be had from them. 

In the meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda on 
May 31, 1683, the cardinals decided that the two friars should be 
sent to the Capuchin monastery at Valladolid, and that they should 
remain there free and unmolested until the Pope or the nuncio 
should decide otherwise.'* The decision clearly shows that the | 
cardinals tried scrupulously to avoid any hurt to the feelings of | 
the Spanish king and his officials, while at the same time they upheld _ 
the ecclesiastical immunity. The friars were therefore placed in | 
the interior of the country, where they could be kept from contact 
with influential men who might aid them in their fight for liberty. 
Although they had won their case against the bishop, they lost 
their struggle against the government officials. 

The two defenders of the oppressed Negroes were detained | 
at Valladolid for well-nigh two years. We lose trace of them until 
the month of March, 1865, when they finally turned up in Rome 
to plead their case. But nov" it had taken on another aspect. It was 


13. Cf. Documents I and IV. 
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no longer treated as a personal affair of missionaries whose acts 
were under consideration; the very policy of the government on 
Negro slavery was impugned. 

The two Capuchins presented their case in some papers, en- 
titled Libellus Juridicus Formatus. One paper was presented in 
the name of both fathers and contained four separate affidavits in 
corroboration of some statements in the report. This commences 
with a description of the incarceration in Havana, and concludes 
with the following petitions: 1. that they be reinstated in the 
monastery of St. John of God in Havana, from which they had 
been violently expelled, and that they be granted the right to 
return to their former missions; 2. that the processus formatus 
of the provisor be declared null and void, since it was made under 
compulsion and without proper jurisdiction, and that the provisor 
be declared to have incurred the censure of excommunication, even 
though he had meanwhile been absolved and rehabilitated; 3. that, 
finally, a declaration be given stating that excommunication had 
been incurred by the governor of Havana, the fiscal officer, the 
prior of the monastery of St. John of God, and all others who had 
in any way taken part in or consented to their incarceration or 


transportation. Regarding the guardian of the Capuchins at Cadiz, 
who had received them as prisoners from secular persons and had 
given a report of the consignment to the Spanish general of the 
Indies, as much of the punishment due to him by canon law might 
be remitted as was thought fit. 


The other document, presented only in the name of Father 
Epiphanius, describes his case from the first imprisonment in 1679, 
on the occasion of his passage from the island of Grenada to 
Cayenne, until his association with Father Francis Joseph. Various 
affidavits, testifying to the veracity of the statements, were included. 
The document concludes with the petition: 1. that he be returned 
to the place from which he had been carried, that he be granted 
leave to return to the mission in Cayenne, and that all those who 
had violated the ecclesiastical immunity and had done harm to the 
missions in Cumana be absolved as such who had publicly and noto- 
riously incurred the censures; 2. that the various manuscripts he 
had written during the incarceration be returned to him. 


Later the processus formatus of the provisor of Havana and 
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the reports of the Madrid nuncio were also placed in the hands 
of the cardinals of Propaganda, so that they might make proper 
decisions.'* 

The report of Father Francis Joseph of Jaca was discussed in 
the meeting of the cardinals of Propaganda held on March 12, 1685. 
He describes how the Spanish officials in America oppressed the 
Indians. Under the pretext that these poor Indians were vassals 
of the king, they were carried from their huts and were forced to 
work in the mines, where they died within a short time, leaving 
their wives and children in extreme misery. Besides other cruel 
treatment, against the laws of Spain, the Indians were not given 
sufficient food and were not paid their wages. The father begged 
the cardinals to stop that brutality, which brought untold misery 
to those poor Catholic aborigines. The cardinals decided to instruct 
the nuncio at Madrid to take proper steps in this matter.1® 


The two Capuchins tried to obtain even more from the cardinals: 
they petitioned for the condemnation of Negro slavery in the same 
meeting of March 12, 1685. They described how “the Capuchin 
missionaries of America and Africa had witnessed various unjust 
methods of enslaving the Negroes of those continents, how the 
slave-hunters attacked them with weapons, how they captured their 
victims by fraud and snares, and how at times they waged war 
against them for the purpose of enslaving them.” The slaves thus 
captured are sold to merchants who do not pay any attention to 
the fact whether the slaves thus bought are justly or unjustly de- 
tained. On the transport ships many slaves die during the voyage 
from Africa to America on account of the overcrowded conditions 
and bad treatment. On board the ships both adults and children 
are baptized by aspersion and without any previous instruction in 
the articles of faith. It was done to circumvent the law which 
prohibited the sale of unbaptized slaves in the Spanish and Por- 
-uguese colonies. 

With the same want of charity, the slaves were sold in America 
ro be kept slaves all their lives. These slave-holders, instead of 
mstructing their slaves in at least the most necessary articles of 
faith, permitted them to live in concubinage, and thereby enriched 


14. Cf. Document IV. 
15. Cf. Document II. 
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themselves by making the children their own slaves. In general, 
the slave-holders treated their slaves inhumanly. They forced them 
to work in the mines, but would not give them sufficient food. 
They beat them most cruelly and at times killed them without 
any reason. 

Constrained by Christian charity, the two Capuchin missionaries 
petitioned the cardinals of Propaganda to make provisions for 
the safe-guarding of so many poor people groaning under these 
burdens by denouncing and prohibiting the cruel traffic and cruel 
treatment. For that purpose they asked the cardinals to declare 
the following propositions erroneous and prohibited under pain 
of censure: 1. That it is lawful to enslave Negroes and other 
savages with force and by fraud, when they had done no wrong. 
2. That it is lawful to sell or buy such innocently enslaved Negroes 
and other savages, and to dispose of them in any other way. 3. That 
it is permitted to buy slaves indiscriminately in case innocently 
enslaved men and women are mixed with justly enslaved ones and 
are offered for sale. 4. That the buyers of slaves are not obliged 
to investigate whether the slaves offered for sale are justly or un- 
justly enslaved, even though they know that many of them are 
enslaved unjustly. 5. That the slave-holders of Negroes and other 
savages are not obliged to free their slaves who were deprived of 
their liberty by fraud and deception. 6. That the masters and buyers 
of slaves are still less obliged to make good the damage done to 
their slaves. 7. That these same masters and buyers are permitted, 
on their own authority, to expose their slaves to manifest dangers 
of life, to wound and kill them. 8. That it is permissible to baptize 
Negroes and other pagans without previous instruction in the 
mysteries of faith necessary for salvation, and to let baptized Negroes 
live without any instruction, and to sell baptized and instructed 
slaves. 9. That the masters of Negroes and other slaves are not 
obliged to prevent their slaves from living in concubinage. 10. 
That it is lawful to keep the slaves in bondage, even though they 
were captured and enslaved after baptism, either justly or unjustly. 
11. That it is permitted to buy Negro slaves directly or indirectly 
from heretics, or to sell slaves to heretics, and to keep such slaves 
in bondage, no matter whether the slaves are brought to them 
by heretics in good or bad faith.'® 
~16. Cf. Document III. 
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These eleven pointed sentences, if condemned, would have 
blocked the subterfuges employed by Catholic slave-holders to quiet 
their consciences. They show the casuistry used to circumvent the 
dictates of natural law. The remark in the document concerning 
the Capuchin missionaries in America and Africa shows that the 
Capuchin missionaries of Congo and other African mission-fields, 
where the slave-hunters carried on their infamous business, had 
made common cause with the two fathers of Cuba. 

The decision desired by the Capuchin missionaries did not fall 
within the competency of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 
Therefore these cardinals directed the fathers to apply to the Holy 
Office, which could make such decisions.’‘ Thus, even though the 
missionaries could not at that time obtain an explicit condemnation 
of slavery by Propaganda, they have the distinction of having 
raised their voices against the slave trade at a time when the 
powerful Spanish government was protecting it as a lucrative 
business. 

The case of the two missionaries was not ended. In May, 1685, 
Father Epiphanius and Father Francis Joseph tried once more to 
have a full hearing. They laid the same matter before Propaganda, 
and repeated the same requests. The reply was given at the meeting 
of the cardinals on June 5, 1685. It stated that the matter in 
general should be held over (re/ata), but that the manuscripts of 
Father Epiphanius must be returned to him by Cardinal Mellini.'* 
Naturally the request that the Capuchins be permitted to return 
to their missions could not be granted because their extradition 
from Spain had been obtained only on the promise that such a 
return would never be effected. 

The books written by Father Epiphanius during his detention, 
and now ordered returned to him, were the following: 1. The 
Crucified Christian, in five parts; 2. A short treatise on the Gifts 
of the Soul, or Mystical Theology; 3. An appendix to his literal 
commentary on the Apocalypse according to the mind of Blessed 
John, and a supplement; 4. Collection of Mystical Sentences; 5. 
History of the Apostles, in two parts; 6. Office in Honor of St. 


17. When we tried to get definite information through the Very Rev. Raphael 
Huber, O.F.M. Conv., as to whether the Holy Office had rendered a decision on the 
eleven points, he answered that nothing was found. 

18. Cf. Documents IV and V. 
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Bonaventure, submitted for approbation; 7. Notes, letters, and 
some other writings.’® 


After the close of the proceedings, Father Epiphanius was per- 
mitted to return to his province in France, Father Francis Joseph 
was sent back to his province in Spain. The latter was not left un- 
disturbed. By order of the minister of state he was detained in 
the Capuchin monastery of Madrid, on the pretext that his innocence 
had not been formally announced by Propaganda in the suit brought 
against him by the Spanish government. On December 17, 1685, 
the cardinals of Propaganda accordingly instructed the nuncio in 
Madrid to have him set free.?° It is the last we hear about the 
two intrepid defenders of the Negro slaves. 


As the accompanying documents reveal, the cardinals in Rome 
were well disposed towards these champions of the downtrodden 
slaves. They succeeded in having them extradited, and then set 
free. The superiors of the Capuchin Order gave their complete 
moral support in Rome to their courageous subjects. Numbers of 
Capuchin missionaries in Africa and America made common cause 
with these champions of the Negro. The case of the two Capuchins 
was a cause célébre in the administration of the Spanish colonies 
in America. A great mass of correspondence was exchanged be- 
tween the cardinals of Propaganda and the Spanish government, 
of which the subjoined documents represent only a small part. 
At the present we are unable to state with certainty whether the 
Roman authorities definitely settled the case against the bishop 
of Cuba and the officials of the island. 


The story of the persecution endured by the two Capuchin 
missionaries, however, reveals how safely slavery was entrenched 
behind the walls of Spanish officialdom, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, and how utterly futile any effort of an individual to abolish 
slavery would prove to be. The struggle of the two fathers on 
behalf of the downtrodden Negro slaves apparently ended in a 
draw; yet they had preferred to suffer incarceration rather than 
yield to the current opinion of the abettors of slavery. They have 
come down in history as fearless abolitionists, in the best sense, 


19. Cf. Document IV. 


20. Rocco de Cesinale, op. cit., III, 726-727; Propaganda Archives: Acta de 
anno 1685, December 17, p. 231. 
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at a time when the number of such enlightened men was very small. 
These Capuchin missionaries propounded the teaching that only 
personal crimes created a title for enslavement; they taught and 
preached that all other enslaved persons must be set free and must 


be paid wages for their services during the period of their enforced 
enslavement.”! 


DOCUMENT I 
REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF May 31, 1683 


Avvis6é il Signor Cardinale Millini?? sino del mese di Ottobre prossimo 
passato e fu riferito nella Congregazione delli 10 novembre susseguente 
che dalli PP. Capuccini Francesco Giuseppe di Jacca in Aragona, et Epifanio 
di Moirans in Borgogna carcerati nel convento della loro Religione in 
Cadice, gli veniva fatta istanza di poter portarsi a Madrid per giustificarsi 
delle accuse dateli, sopra le quali disse |’Emin. Millini d’haver scritto al 
P. Provinciale, et al Guardiano di Cadice di concedere ai suddetti padri la 
desiderata licenza, ma essendosi scusati di non poter ubidire ai comanda- 
menti suoi, non tanto per il timore che fuggissero per il camino, quanto 
per altri inconvenienti che potevano risultare, attese le gelosie de’ secolari 
avvezzi a sentire tentativi di Religiosi in materia di Stato in quelle parti, 
replicd I’'Eminenza Sua al Guardiano che dovesse tenerli prigione a sua 
requisitione, e sino a nuovo ordine dell’ EE. VV. mentre non veniva a 
patire l’immunita ecclesiastica, stando essi in custodia dentro la propria 
religione. 

Le colpe delle quali venivano imputati, erano che essendo approdati 
dell’ anno 1681 nel porto d’Havana alcuni vascelli venuti di Cartagena 
tra molti altri Religiosi, si trovarono ancora li due sopranominati, che si 
spacciarono per missionari apostolici, e dopo esser stati a tempo nel 
convento di S. Francesco, andarono in un eremitorio una lega lontano dalla 
citta a vivere extra claustra, dove comincié il P. Jacca a spargere dottrine, 
che li negri, che si portavano a vendere e si tenevano per schiavi erano 
liberi, e che li possessori erano tenuti dar la liberta si a loro come alli figli, 
e la mercede del servitio prestato, onde negando I’assolutione a quelli che 
non gli arson di cid esseguire, ne risultavano gravissimi scandali, 
e per la buona fede e giusto titolo di possessori, che pretendevano haverne 
e per l’ardire che pigliavano li schiavi, che ivi sono in maggior numero 
delli liberi, e delli Spagnuoli. 

Sopra di che il Provisore 0 Vicario del Vescovo, per quanto apparisce 
dalla di lui relatione, disse d’haverli esortati a lasciare simili dottrine, overo 
rappresentarle a Sua Maesta nel suo Real Consiglio, ma non volsero farlo, 
e crescendo i lamenti procuré di ritirarli in un convento in citta, affinché 


21. A summary of the foregoing facts was published in The Seraphic Chronicle, 
XVI (1933), 130-138. 

22. Savio Mellini, nuncio in Madrid, was created a cardinal on September 1, 
1681. Cf. Pastor, Geschichte der Paepste, XIV (Freiburg, 1930), 964. 
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s’acquietassero protestandoli di levar loro le licenze concesseli di predicare, 
e confessare, come fece, e non havendo ne meno voluto ubbedire fu obligato 
intimarli la scommunica maggiore latae sententiae per la quale si porta- 
rono in citta e furono posti nel convento di S. Giovanni di Dio, dove 
stettero quieti sino alli dieci gennaro 1682. 

Ivi Fatti di nuovo tumultuanti ardirono intentar giudizio contro il 
medesimo vescovo, dichiarandolo scomunicato, privato degli offici e bene- 
ficii, e citandolo per —— contro di esso. Intorno a che havendo egli, 
a preghiere del fiscale, fatto intendere ai medesimi padri che esibissero 
i loro ricapiti, da dove comstasse esser esenti dalla giurisdizione ordinaria 
vivendo extra claustra, risposero che non tenevano altro giudice che Sua 
Santita, e la S. C. de Prop. Fide, e cosi furono lasciati prigioni nella loro 
cella del medesimo convento. 

Ma divenuti sempre pit insolenti, e non potendo quel P. Priore soffrirli, 
facendo istanza si levassero di 1a, fu astretto il Provisore, che non haveva 
carcere ecclesiastica, d’invocare il braccio secolare, e porli in due castelli, 
separati l’uno dall’altro, finché per parte del Real Consiglio dell’Indie, 
furno poi portati e consegnati con prenderne ricevuta, al Guardiano di 
Cadice. 

Attese tali circonstanze il signor Cardinale Millini supplicé l"EE. VV. 
considerare l’impegno che poteva havervi il re per le turbolenze che li 
detti Religiosi venivano accusati di haver mosse in quelle parti, onde 
ordinarno si scrivesse a Sua Eminenza di riconoscere le patenti degli accenati 
Padri e quando non fossero stati missionari, come si erano dichiarati, di 
procedere contro di loro in quella forma che fosse parsa pia propria 
all’Eminenza Sua, con facolta di delegare. 

Prima d’havere tali risolutioni di questa S. Congr. tramise il sig. Card. 
Millini, sotto li 3 decembre, un biglietto originale del signor Marchese 
d’Astorga in cui rappresentava gl’inconvenienti, che ne sarebbero risultati 
al servitio del re, se si fosse data la liberta, o permesso alli detti Padri, che 
uscissero di Spagna. 

E sotto li 31 del medesimo mese replicé il signor Cardinale che per 
esseguire gli ordini delle EE. VV. di fare riconoscere le patenti dei Padri 
n’haveva gia incaricato Monsignor Arcivescovo di Siviglia, dove stavano 
custoditi nel loro convento, poiché in quello di Cadice non si stimavano 
sicuri. 

Di pit che haveva communicato |’affare col signor Principe D. Vin- 
cenzo Gonzago da cui era stata giudicata conveniente la diligenza, conchiu- 
dendo perd che dubitava non fosse per ottenersi da Sua Maesta l’uscita di 
quei Religiosi fuori di Spagna, che si tenevano per francesi ambedue, 
e mandati a posta nell’Indie per muovere sollevationi, e che haveva fatto 
grande impressione la gelosia di Stato che n’havevano concepita. 

In questo mentre capitorno le lettere de’ medesimi Padri con alcune 
scritture, nelle quali rappresentano quanto era successo ad ognuno di loro 
dal principio che si portorno alle missioni sino all’ arrivo loro in Cadice, 
e fecero istanza di venire a Roma per esporre molte notitie in servitio della 
Sacra Congregatione, e nello stesso tempo venne un processo mandato dal 
Provisore 0 Vicario di Havana in cui dice le cause per le quali ha proceduto 
contro di loro, e la forma tenutane, che passato a notitia de medesimi Padri 
fecero istanza non si leggesse senza esser ancor essi intesi. 
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Dopo di che si replicé al Signor Cardinale Millini d’insistere d’essimere 
li Padri dalla soggettione al Consiglio dell’ Indie, et ottenerli la permissione 
di venir a Roma insinuando a S.C. come si fece al signor agente di Spagna, 
che venne espressamente a parlarne con Monsignor Segretario, che non 
sarebbero mancati modi di Peli venire sicuri da Cadice a Roma, e per 
levare tutte le gelosie che potessero pit causare torbidi nell’ Indie, si sa- 
rebbero potuti inhabilitare alle missioni. Rispose Sua Eminenza sotto li 
24 gennaro che il Consiglio delle Indie haveva ordinato solamente la con- 
segna dei Padri al Superiore di Cadice, a cui era stato incaricato dalla 
Eminenza Sua il tenerli a sua dispositione, e che alla medesima stavano 
hora nel convento di Siviglia, né cié portava seco alcuna offesa dell’ immu- 
nita ecclesiastica, né del decoro della Religione, che non si stimava di 
lasciarli uscire da quei regni almeno per qualche tempo, e che era necessario 
caminare con somma circospettione, e finalmente che non haverebbe lasciato 
di fare tutte le parti convenevoli perché si permettesse la loro venuta qui, 
ma lo stimava difficile. 

Intanto vennero qui le copie delli loro one legitimi riconosciuti 
dall’ arcivescovo di Seviglia, et il Sig. Card. Millini sotto li XI febraro 
replicd che s’insisteva nel dettame politico di non lasciarli uscire, almeno 
per hora dalli regni di Spagna e molto meno di metterli in liberta, e che 
il signor Prencipe Gonzaga, con lui haveva rinnovati gli uffici gli haveva 
fatto comprendere che non sarebbe stato possibile il superare questa diffi- 
colta. Bensi potersi sperare che Sua Maesta fosse stata per adherire di 
ammetterli in uno dei conventi nel centro di quei regni a dispositione di 
Sua Santita e del Signor Cardinale Nuntio, e che havendo proposto al 
Signor Prencipe Gonzaga, che almeno si permettesse ai Padri di portarsi 
a Madrid per giustificarsi, temeva che non fosse per riuscirgli ancor questo 
in riguardo che potrebbero ricorrere a certa protettione con piu vigore, 
stando presente con mettere in impegno quel governo. 

Mentre peré ne aspettava la risolutione dal signor Prencipe, gliene fu 
tolta la sperenza, come si vede dalla lettera degli otto aprile, essendosi 
dichiarato Sua Eccellenza di non potervi pit: metter la mano, ma doversene 
attendere le risolutioni da Sua Maesta e dal signor Marchese d’Astorga, 
come di materia passata in Consiglio di Stato. 

Sono pertanto supplicate I’Eminenze Vostre degnarsi di prendere qualche 
provedimento per sollievo dei suddetti Padri carcerati da tre anni in qua, 
dalli quali, quando potessero venire a Roma, o andare a Madrid, se ne 
ricaverebbero molte essentiali e mecessarie notitie, attesoché gli inconve- 
nienti. che accennano sono stati rappresentati in voce altre volte a questa 
Sacra Congregazione, e sono tali che il medesimo Padre di Jaca ne stava 
scrivendo una relatione per mandarla a Sua Maesta Cattolica nell’atto che 
fu carcerato. 

Rescriptum. 


Eminentissimus curet remitti Patres nominatos ad conventum Vaglia- 
dolid, et ibi manere cum omni libertate ad dispositionem Sanctitatis Suae 
et ipsius Eminentiae.?* 


23. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1683, no. 34, May 31, fol. 
112-116. Listed C. R. Fish, Guide to Materials for American History in Roman and 
other Italian Archives (Washington, D.C., 1911), p. 131. 
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DOCUMENT II 
REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF MARCH 12, 1685 


Il P. Francesco Giuseppe di Jacca, gia missionario Cappuccino nell’ Ame- 
rica rappresenta all’ EE. VV. come li ministri di Giustitia nel regno di Santa 
Fede, et altre provincie nell’ India, sotto pretesto che li poveri Indiani sono 
vasalli di Sua Maesta Cattolica, li conducono dalle loro case a lavorare con 
varie estorsioni nelle miniere, con evidente pericolo della vita, lasciando 
le loro moglie e figli in estrema miseria, et oltre a molti altri crudeli tratta- 
menti, contro gli ordini del re, ne meno gli somministrano le cose necessarie, 
e la loro mercede, onde supplica l’EE. VV. degnarsi provedere in qualche 
modo a tanti danni in quelle povere anime cattoliche. 

Rescriptum. 
Scribatur Emin. mo Nuntio pro opportuna provisione.”* 


DOCUMENT III 
SECOND REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF MARCH 12, 1685 


Li Padri Capuccini missionarii nell’ America e nell’ Africa, rappres- 
entano li varii et ingiusti modi con li quali si fanno schiavi li negri in 
quelle parti, andando contro di essi armata manu, e con fraude et inganno, 
et alle volte con occasione di guerra mossa a questo fine. 

Dopo fatti schiavi nei modi sudetti, sono comprati da mercanti, senza 
prender alcuna notitia della loro giusta o ingiusta servitu, che li trasportano 
dall’ Africa nell’ America, con manifesto pericolo di morte, attesa la gran 

uantita di essi, e li mali trattamenti che li vengono fatti sopra la nave, 
ove tanto li adulti come li fanciulli vengono battezzati per aspersionem 
senza alcun ammaestramento e notitia della fede. 

Parimente sono venduti agli habitanti nell’ America con la medesima 
negligenza, e da essi tenuti sino alla morte, et in vece d’insegnarli le cose 
necessarie alla salute, viene anzi loro permesso di vivere in concubinato, 
e di fruttificare li loro padroni da quali sono trattati inhumanamente, facen- 
doli per forza lavorare nelle miniere, privi de’ necessarii alimenti, battuti 
crudelmente et anco ammazzati senza causa. 

Mossi da pura carita christiana li suddetti missionarii supplicano 1’EE. 
VV. degnarsi di provedere alla salute di quelle povere anime oppresse da 
tanti mali, condannando e prohibendo simili illeciti contratti, et eccessi, 
al qual fine si giungera, con dichiarare erronee e prohibite sotto le pene 
e censure ecclesiastiche le seguenti —— 

1. Che sia lecito con forza e fraude far schiavi li negri, et altri sel- 
vaggi, benché non danneggino veruno. 

2. Che sia lecito vendere e comprare tali negri, o selvaggi fatti schiavi 
con la forza, e con l’inganno, e fare di essi ogni altro contratto. 

3. Che quando tali negri presi ingiustamente sono mescolati con altri 
giustamente vendibili, sia lecito comprare tanto li buoni come li cattivi. 

4. Che li compratori non sono obligati investigare del titolo giusto 


24. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1685, no. 14, March 12, fol. 
35-37. Listed C. R. Fish, op. cit., p. 132, with wrong heading. 
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© ingiusto delle loro serviti, benché sappiano che molti di essi siano fatti 
schiavi ingiustamente. 

5. Che li possessori di tali negri, o altri selvaggi presi con dolo e 
fraude non sono tenuti a dimetterli. 

6. Ne meno sono tenuti li possessori e compratori a compensare li 
loro danni. 

7. Che sia lecito alli medesimi possessori con privata autorita esporre 
a manifesto pericolo di morte, ferire et ammazzare li suddetti negri o altri 
schiavi. 

8. Che sia lecito battezzare li negri et altri infedeli senza instruttione 
de’ misterii della fede necessarii alla salute, e lasciarli senza tale notizia 
dopo battezzati et anco instrutti li vendono. 

9. Che li padroni dei negri o altri schiavi non sono obligati impedire 
che non vivano in concubinato. 

10. Che sia lecito tenere in serviti li schiavi anco dopo il battesimo 
siano giustamente o ingiustamente presi. 

11. Che sia lecito comprare li negri mediatamente o immediatamente 
da gli eretici, e venderli ad essi, e dopo qualsivoglia contratto seguito intorno 
ai medesimi ritenerli in servitu. 

Rescriptum. 

Ad Sanctum Officium.”* 


DOCUMENT IV 
REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF JUNE 5, 1685 


Sino dell’anno 1682 avvisé il signor Cardinale Millini, che dalli Padri 
Capuccini Epifanio di Moirans di Borgogna, e Francesco Giuseppe di Jacca 
in Aragona carcerati nel convento della loro religione in Cadice, gli veniva 
fatta istanza di poter portarsi a Madrid per giustificarsi delle accuse dategli. 
Sopra di che disse l’Eminenza Sua n’havendo scritto al Guardiano di Cadice 
et al Provinciale di concedere ai suddetti Padri la desiderata licenza, si era 
l'uno e l’altro scusato di non poter ubbedire a suoi commandamenti non 
tanto per il timore che fuggissero per il camino, quanto per altri inconve- 
nienti che potevano risultare, attese le gelosie del Governo secolare avvezzo 
a sentire torbidi suscitati da Religiosi in materia di Stato in quelle parti. 

Le colpe delle quali venivano imputati si riducevano al solo punto, 
che capitati dell’anno 1681, nel porto di Avana, cominciasse, particolarmente 
il Padre di Jacca a spargere dottrine, che li negri, li quali si portavano a 
vendere e si tenevano per schiavi, erano liberi, che li possessori erano tenuti 
dar la liberta si a loro, come alli figli, con pagarli la mercede del servitio 
prestato. Onde negando I’assolutione a quelli che non gli promettevano 
di cid esseguire, ne risultavano gravissimi scandali per la buona fede, | ad 
il giusto titolo che pretendevano di haverne li possessori, e per l’ardire 
che pigliavano li schiavi che ivi sono in maggior numero di liberi, e delli 
Spagnoli. 

Intorno a che il provisore e Vicario del Vescovo per quanto si ricava 
dalla relatione, che ne ha data alla Santita di Nostro Signore nel foglio 


25. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1685, no. 26, March 12, fol. 
35-37. Listed C. R. Fish, op. cit., p. 132, with wrong heading. 
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segnato A, lo esorté a lasciare simili dottrine, 0 vero rappresentarle a Sua 
Maesta nel suo Real Consiglio, ma non volsero farlo, e crescendo i lamenti 
procuré di ritirarli in un convento in citta, affinché si acquietassero, protes- 
tandosi di levar loro le licenze concessegli di predicare e confessare, come 
fece, ma non havendo ne meno voluto ubbedire, fu obbligato d’intimargli 
la scomunica maggiore latae sententiae, per la quale si portono in citta 
nel convento di S. Giovanni di Dio, dove stettero quieti sino alli 10 gen- 
naro 1682 et hebbero poi licenza di celebrare e confessare. 


Soggiunge il medesimo Provisore che fatti da cid pit tumultuanti li 
Padri ardirono intentar giuditio contro di lui, dichiarandolo scomunicato, 
privato degli uffici e beneficii, e citandolo di procedere contro di esso, che 
egli consegna questo atto al Promotor fiscale, per cui mezzo fece ricercare 
alli Padri che esibissero li loro ricapiti, da dove constasse esser essenti dalla 
giurisdittione ordinaria vivendo extra claustra, e dopo tre ammonitioni ris- 
posero che non tenevano altro giudice che Sua Santita, e la Sacra Congre- 
gatione de Propaganda Fide. Per il che furono lasciati nella cella dell’ 
istesso convento. 


Divenuti pertanto pit arditi scrissero al clero e prelati regolari, che 
dovessero fuggire il Provisore come publico scommunicato, e negargli I’ obe- 
dienza, e prevedendo egli maggiori tumulti, stimdé opportuno, non havendo 
carcere ecclesiastica d’invocare il braccio secolare, e porli in due castelli 
separato I’uno dall’altro, sino che per parte del Real Consiglio delle Indie 
furono poi condotti al Guardiano di Cadice. 

Su tali circostanze havendo il signor Cardinale Miéillini supplicato 
IEE. VV. di considerare |’impegno che poteva havervi il re per le turbolenze 
che detti Padri venivano accusati di haver mosso nelle Indie, ordinarono 
si sctivesse a Sua Eminenza di riconoscere le loro patenti, e quando non 
havesse trovato esser missionarii, come si erano spacciati, di proceder contro 
di loro in quella forma che avesse stimata pitt propria con facolta di de- 
legare. 

Riconobbe il Signor Cardinal Millini per mezzo dell’arcivescovo di 
Siviglia li loro legittimi ricapiti, et avvisé nell’istesso tempo, che essendo 
maggiormente cresciuto l’impegno politico, havendo quel Governo appreso 
che li suddetti religiosi fossero francesi, mandati a posta nelle Indie per 
muovere sollevationi, non si stimava di lasciarli uscire di Spagna, almeno 
per qualche tempo, et era percié necessario di caminare con somma Circos- 
poe. e l’EE. VV. scrissero a Sua Eminenza di procurare che li Padri 
ossero mandati in Vagliadolid et ivi lasciati in liberta a dispositione di 
Nostro Signore e di questa Sacra Congregatione. 

In questo mentre capitorno lettere de’medesimi Padri con alcune 
scritture nelle quali rappresentarono quanto era successo ad ogn’uno di 
loro dal principio, che si portarono alle missioni sino al loro arrivo in 
Cadice, e fecero istanza di venire a Roma per esporre molte notitie a questa 
S.C., e perché nel medesimo tempo seppero che il Provisore di Havana 
havea qui trasmesso il processo formato contro di loro, affinché si vedesse 
la necessita che n’haveva havuta, e la forma tenuta da lui, supplicavano 
non si leggesse senza esser intesi ancor essi. 

Pertanto essendo comparsi qua, supplicano l’EE. VV. degnarsi di con- 
siderare le scritture da essi presentate, e di benignamente condescendere 
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alle loro petitioni. Le scritture consistono principalmente in alcuni fogli 
intitolati Libellus juridicus formatus, con fondamenti canonici. L’uno fatto 
a nome d’ambedue li Padri suddetti con quattro fedi separate in corrobor- 
atione d’alcuni capi espressi in esso, e comincia dalla carceratione seguita 
in Havana, conchiudendo coll’ istanza: 

1. d’esser restituiti nel convento di S. Giovanni di Dio in Havana, di 
dove furono violentemente estratti, et habbiano il libero ritorno alle 
missioni. 

2. Che sia dichiarato nullo il processo formato dal provisore, come 
fatto violentemente, e senza giurisditione e pronuntiandolo incorso nelle 
censure, sia poi dispensato, et habilitato. 

E finalmente che si dichiarino incorsi nelle censure il Governatore 
d’Havana, il fiscale, il Priore del convento di S. Giovanni di Dio e tutti 
quelle n’hanno havuto qualsisia parte 0 consenso nella carceratione, o trans- 
porto loro. 

Quanto al Guardiano di Cadice, che li ha ricevuti in consegno da 
secolari, come presi da essi, e rilascié fede della loro recettione al Generale 
delle Indie, si rimettono a quanto dichiareranno de jure l'EE. VV. 

L’altro libello giuridico presentato a nome del solo Padre Epifanio 
de Moirans comincia dalli primi incontri della sua carceratione dell’anno 
1679 seguita mentre passava dall’isola Granada in America alla Cayenna 
sino al tempo che si uni poi in Havana col Padre di Jacca. Lo accompagna 
con diverse fedi, che attestano la verita de’ particolari da lui accennati, e 
termina con supplicare: 

1. d'essere restituito nel luogo, dove fu preso, di havere libero il 
transito alla missione nella Cayenna, e che si assolvano, come publicamente 
e notariamente incorsi quelli che hanno violato nella Provincia di Cumana 
l’immunita ecclesiastica e le missioni, 

2. Che gli siano restituiti manoscritti, che compose nella sua carcera- 
tione de quali da la lista.?¢ 

Si trasmette poi all’Emin. mo ponente ancora il processo formato dal 
Provisore di Havana, affinché colla relatione di Sua Eminenza si degnano 
prendere quelle risolutioni, che le pareranno pid proprie. 

Rescriptum. 

Ad primum paragraph: Relata 

Ad secundum: Che gli siano restituiti. 

Scribatur Emin. mo Millino ut secumferat enuntiatas scripturas.?? 


DOCUMENT V 


REPORT OF EPIPHANIUS OF MOIRANS SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING 
OF PROPAGANDA ON JUNE 5, 1685 


Emin.tis.mi et Rev.dis.mi Domini: 

Frater Epiphanius de Moyrans Concionator Capucinus et missionarius 
Apostolicus Reverenter exponit EE. VV. is, quod zelo Christi Ductus et 
Salvationis infidelium in Regione Americae Latissimae inter Magnum fluvium 


26. Cf. Document V. 


_ 27. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1685, no. 24, June 5, fol. 87-91. 
Listed C. R. Fish, op. cit., p. 132. 
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Orinoque nuncupatum et flumen Amazonum Degentium Sine fidei Lumine 
et Missionariis, qui Instruant eos ad illos transfetavit cum Socio, facultatibus 
Summi Pontificis, iteratis P. Nostri Generalis obedientia, et mandato P. 
Francisci de Marneville Provinciae Normanniae provincialis, Et harum 
Missionum Praefecti a Sacra Congregatione de propaganda fide Declarati. 

Verum dum ab una regione ad aliam pertransiret Cum Paganis Suae 
Missionis tempore pacis et totius Europae et omnium Indorum, in littore 
maris, in portu indorum, quem Appulerat Anno Domini 1679 Captus fuit 
a Cohorte quadraginta Equitum et Ducentorum peditum, quam miserat 
Gubernator Provinciae Cumanae ad eum Comprehendum, (sic) necnon 
per quinque annos remansit Captivus in Regionibus hispaniarum Regi 
Subjectis, ad quas Violenter advectus fuit. 

Propterea de his omnibus et aliis anno Dni 1682 quaerelam transmisit 
in forma juris ad EE. VV. as, Nunc autem Personaliter Comparens humiliter 
petit, ut EE. VV. ae dignentur revidere Libellum juridicum et totum pro- 
cessum Cum probationibus, quas profert per publica Instrumenta, et juxta 
summam Prudentiam Suam providere. 

2. Petit, ut iterum remittatur ad illas Regiones Continentis Americae, 
inter flumen magnum Amazonum, et flumen Dictum Orinoque, Seu a 
Linea Aequinoxiali ad Latitudinem decem graduum Borealem, in qua 
Vastissima regione pereunt omnes gentes, Cum nemo sit qui Doceat eas 
et frangat eis panem, quem dociliter recipiunt, Aut saltem EE. VV. ae pro 
Suo zelo provideant, ut illuc mittantur operarii; quoniam multi Sunt Ca- 
pucini in Provinciis Galliae zelo fidei Succensi, qui has gentilium regiones 
adire peroptant. 

3. Cum Spoliatus fuerit omnibus illis, quae in Usum Suum et Ecclesiae 
habebat, Sed praesertim rapta fuerint Manuscripta eius et Libri quos captus 
Composuit, et pervenerint ad manus Emin.issimi Diii Cardinalis Mellini, 
Nuntii Apostolici in Regnis hispaniarum, Supplicat EE. VV. as, ut Scribant 
quatenus ad ipsum transmittantur omnia manuscripta praefata, Vel ad 
eius Superiores majores, ut videantur in ipsis Gloriosa opera, quae fecit 
Deus Optimus Maximus in terra Continenti ad Infidelium Conversionem. 

Series autem Dictorum manuscriptorum est ista: 1. Christianus Cruci- 
fixus in quinque partes divisus. 2. Bona Animae paucis Expensis, Sive 
Theologia Mystica. 3. Appendix ad Expositionem Suam Litteralem Apo- 
calypsis ad Sensum B. Joannis et Complementum illius. 4. Sententiarum 
Mysticarum Practicae Sententiae. 5. Historia Apostolica in Duas Partes Di- 
visa. 6. Officium S. Bonaventurae Approbandum, Ac alia quaedam notata, 
Epistolae, aliaque nonnulla. Et habebit pro gratia. 

Quas Deus etc. Datum Romae. 

Frater Joannes Baptista, Procurator Generalis Capucinorum.?* 


St. Augustine Friary, JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


28. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture riferite, America settentrionale, I, 
fol. 57. Listed C. R. Fish, op. cit., p. 159. Friar John Baptist Carampelli of Sabbio 
filled the office of procurator general of the Capuchin Order May 27, 1678 - June 8, 
1685. Cf. Analecta O.F.M. Cap., XIII (1896), 153. The procurator general tran- 
sacted all official business between the Capuchin Order and the Apostolic See. The 
document of Friar John Baptist shows that the Capuchin Order officially espoused 
the cause of the two incriminated missionaries. 





THE ABBREVIATIO OF THE OXONIENSE OF 
SCOTUS BY ROGERIUS ANGLICUS 


i age edition of Rogerius Anglicus found in the following pages 
is prepared from the one manuscript of Rogerius known to 
exist. It is written on vellum in two columns of 40 lines each, with 
folio dimensions of 22 x 18 cms. There are approximately 47 pages 
of text to which a Table of Contents is added, bringing the com- 
plete work to 50 folios. The Explicit bears the signature of the 
scribe, Paulus Barianus, and is dated August 4, 1474. 

Nothing is known of its history prior to the time it was pre- 
sented to the University of Pittsburgh as a gift of Thomas Mellon, 
who procured it from William M. Voynich some years ago. It has 
since been transcribed and made the subject of a Doctoral thesis 
by Kevin Guinagh, and presented as such to the same University.’ 
This present edition is offered as a transcription independent of 
Dr. Guinagh’s work. 

Extended research has failed to identify the author of the 
Abbreviatio. Who Rogerius was can only be conjectured at this 
time. He cannot be Roger Bacon, since Bacon preceded Scotus in 
point of activity. The same is true of Roger Marston. Another 
English Franciscan by the name of Rogerus Varro seems to have 
lived and flourished about the year 1290, if we can accept the state- 
ment of Joannes Pitseus in his De I/lustribus Angliae Scriptoribus, 
which Wadding saw fit to include in his Annales (V, p. 268). 
Others, including the unknown author of the Collectanea Anglo- 
Minoritica (Anthony Parkenson?),? mention the name of Rogerus 
Varro and tell us that he wrote learnedly. We have not included 
these other references since all of them seem to quote Pitseus as 
their source of information. 

Wadding in a second instance (Annales, VI, p. 137) mentions 
Rogerus Varro as one of the names carved on the tomb of Scotus 
(the tomb which existed prior to the translation of Scotus’ body 


1. “An Unpublished Manuscript of Rogerius Anglicus,” Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, XXVIII (December: 1931). 


2. Part I (London: 1726) iii, 103. 
Editor's note: Our intention to publish the entire text of the Abbreviatio is 


canceled in favor of its separate presentation toward the end of the current year as 
a FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATION. 
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in 1619). If such a Rogerus lived at all, his name would be en- 
graved on Scotus’ tomb only because of his association with Scotus 
or with the Franciscans in general. However, Sbaralea main- 
tains that 


Rogerus Varro, unus ex his, qui insculpti sunt in latere tumbae Scoti, est 
Guglielmus Vatto, eius magister, dictus per errorem Rogerus; vel etiam 
Rogerus Baccon dictus corrupte Varro.* 


Here the question must rest, until further investigation proves, or 
disproves, Sbaralea’s statement. 


The Abbreviatio is not a collection of select passages from 
the Oxoniense, but rather an epitome of Scotus’ doctrine presented 
in the author’s own style and his own words. The thought is 
Scotus, but the presentation is the author’s own. As a rule, Rogerius 
presents his Questions in the words of Scotus, uses Scotus’ refer- 
ences, and then selects one argument from Scotus which he transfers 
into his own words. Not all the Questions proposed by Scotus 
have been used by Rogerius, but sufficient to give us the gist of 
the doctrine contained in the Oxoniense. 


The spelling found in this edition has been made to conform 
with modern usage in order to present a more workable text. 
Chapter headings, divisions into Questions, etc., have been pro- 
vided where the manuscript fails to do so. 


We wish to express our thanks to A. L. Robinson, Acting 
Librarian of the University of Pittsburgh, for permission to edit 
the text of Rogerius Anglicus, and to our confrére, Fr. Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., for his valuable assistance and encouragement. 


Incipit Abbreviatio operis egregii doctoris subtilis Magistri 
loannis Scoti super quatuor.libros sententiarum reducta per egre- 
gium patrem ac in sacra pagina virum doctissimum fratrem Rogerium 
Anglicum ordinis minorum. 


3. Sbaralea, H., Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores Waddingi, Il 
(Rome: 1936) 75. 
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[PROLOGUS} 
[QUAESTIO 1} 


UTRUM HOMINI PRO STATU ILLO SIT NECESSARIUM ALIQUAM 
DOCTRINAM INSPIRARI AD QUAM NON POSSIT NATURALITER ATTIN- 
GERE. 


Quod non videtur: quia potentia, quae potest habere actum suum 
naturaliter circa primum obiectum, potest etiam habere actum suum natu- 
raliter circa quodlibet obiectum per se contentum sub primo obiecto. Exem- 
plum: de colore sub quo continetur album et nigrum. Sed _ intellectus 
viatoris potest habere actum suum circa ens sine omni revelatione quia, secun- 
dum Avicennam 5 capitulo primi libri Metaphysicae?: Ens prima impressione 
imprimitur. Ergo quodlibet contentum sub ente potest naturaliter a viatore 
intelligi; ergo non requiritur aliqua revelatio. 

Contra: Ad Timotheum Secundae, capitulo 35: Omnis doctrina divi- 
nitus inspirata utilis est ad arguendum. Ergo aliqua doctrina est nobis 
divinitus inspirata sed non sine necessitate; ergo est necesse aliquam ins- 

irari. 

; Respondeo: dimissa opinione  egpeg aeeom qui dicunt quod sicut 
intellectus possibilis est quo omnia fieri, ita intellectus agens est quo omnia 
facere naturaliter, dicendum quod necesse est secundum theologiam ponere 
doctrinam aliquam viatoribus revelari. Probatur: nam agenti propter finem 
cuiusmodi est homo necessaria est distincta cognitio sui finis. Sed finis 
hominis est Deus cuius distincta cognitio non potest naturaliter haberi. 
Ergo necesse est eam revelari. Minor patet ex secundo Metaphysicaes ubi 
dicitur quod intellectus noster se habet ad manifestissima in natura, sicut 
oculus noctuae ad lumen solis. Dices quod ab effectu cognito potest homo 
cognitione naturali ascendere ad cognitionem causae sine aliqua revelatione. 
Sed homo est effectus Dei et naturaliter’ ordinatur ad Deum tamquam ad 
suum finem beatificum et est capax gratiae et gloriae. Ergo cum homo 
possit naturaliter cognosci potest etiam finis eius naturaliter cognosci. Res- 
pondeo: dico quod intellectus noster non est a nobis naturaliter cognos- 
cibilis ut est capax gratiae et gloriae quia naturalis ordo quo transit homo 
in Deum ut in suum finem beatificum fundatur in homine secundum suam 
propriissimam rationem secundum quam non est a nobis naturaliter co- 
gnoscibilis in via. Unde philosophi, volentes cognoscere Deum distincte 
cognitione naturali, errabant, sicut concludendo Deum ab effectu pro- 
duxisse mundum ab aeterno non contingenter, sed ex necessitate naturae 
et quod intelligentiae essent perpetuae et secundum numerum orbium 
numeratae, et multa alia quae falsa sunt. Ad argumentum philosophorum: 
quando dicitur quod sicut intellectus — est quo omnia fieri, dicen- 
dum quod necessarium est respectu obiecti naturalis fantasma non autem 

1. et naturaliter marg. 

a. Tr. I, cap. 6, f. 72b A. Editio Ve 
netiis, 1508 

b. II Tim. 3, 16 

c. Le, 993b, 9 ss. 
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respectu cuiuslibet obiecti simpliciter, et ita non respectu obiecti super- 
naturaliter revelati. 

Ad argumentum principale dicendum: quod ens secundum suam totam 
communitatem prout se extendit ad sensibilia et insensibilia non est primum 
obiectum intellectus coniuncti, prout accipit Avicenna. Tamen bene con- 
cedo quod ratio entis potest cognosci sed non per omnia ut patebit Dis- 
tinctionis tertiae quaestione prima. Sed ens sensibile in quantum tale ens 
est obiectum intellectus viatoris.2 Et ideo debet concedi quod omnis res 
sensibilis potest naturaliter cognosci in via et hoc concedendum est et 
non plus. 


[QUAESTIO 2} 
UtruM DEUS SIT OBIECTUM THEOLOGIAE. 


Quod non: Magister. Dicit enim Boethius, 1 de Trinitate4 quod forma 
simplex subiectum esse non potest; Deus autem est forma simplex omnino. 
Ergo, etc. 

Contra: Augustinus, 4 de Civitatee, capitulo 1: Theologia est sermo 
vel ratio de Deo; ergo Deus est subiectum. 

Tuxta hoc quaeritur: 


Posiro QUOD DEUs SIT SUBIECTUM SUB QUA RATIONE EST 
HIC SUBIECTUM. 


Respondeo: pro absolutione illarum quaestionum praemitto duas dis- 
tinctiones, quarum prima est illa: quod quaedam est theologia in se; quae- 
dam quoad nos. Theologia in se est illa quae nata est haberi de suo subiecto 
ab intellectu proportionato cuiusmodi est intellectus Dei et beatorum; 
theologia in nobis est quae est nata haberi ab intellectu nostro in via. Se- 
cunda distinctio: quaedam est theologia necessariorum; quaedam contin- 
gentium. Veritates mecessariae sunt per respectum ad intra ut ‘Deus est 
trinus et unus’ et huiusmodi, veritates vero* contingentes sunt per res- 
pectum ad extra, ut “Deus creat’, ‘Filius est incarnatus’, et huiusmodi. His 
praemissis respondeo ad primam quaestionem: quod loquendo de theologia 
in se tam quoad veritates necessarias quam quoad contingentes Deus est 
primum‘ obiectum. Quod probo: quia primum obiectum habitus continet 
in se virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus et adaequatur obiecto. Alias 
habitus excederet obiectum suum primum. Sed nihil continet omnes veri- 
tates Dei ad intra vel ad extra nisi Deus. Ergo, etc. Intelligendum tamen 
quod obiectum primum non eodem modo continet veritates necessarias et 
contingentes, quia necessarias continet determinate, sed contingentes con- 
tingenter. Tunmc ad secundam quaestionem respondeo: quod Deus sub 
ratione Deitatis est subiectum theologiae in se consideratae. Cuius ratio [est} 
quia omnis alia ratio sive absoluta, puta infinitatis vel attributalis, sive 


2. ens est...] marg. 
3. interl. 
4. Ms. purum et in sequentibus sed interdum correctum in primum. 
. PL 64, Il, col. 1250, D 
e. PL 41, VIII, 1, col. 225 
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respectiva, puta redemptionis, facit unum per accidens vel unum per aggre- 
gationem. Sed talis ratio cognoscendi non est plena. Nam cognitio qui- 
ditatis est perfectior cognitione per accidens. Cognitio etiam per® aggregata 
non est perfecta quia praesupponit cognitionem utriusque partis illius 
ageregationis. Cognitio etiam respectiva praesupponit cognitionem abso- 
lutam. Loquendo etiam de theologia ut in nobis dico ad primam quaes- 
tionem quod Deus est ibi subiectum primum propter rationem superius 
positam, quia solus Deus continet omnes veritates tam necessarias quam 
contingentes nobis notas. 

Sed sub qua ratione est subiectum nostrae theologiae? Dicendum 
quod non est sub ratione Deitatis quia illa ratio est ratio subiecti theologiae 
Dei et beatorum, et est prima ratio. Ergo sequitur quod ratio subiecti 
theologiae nostrae sit aliqua ratio secundaria, non prima. Perfectissima 
autem ratio inter secundarias est ratio infinitatis quia ad dictum conceptum 
referimus omnes conceptus nostros in via. Nam ideo credimus Deum esse 
trinum et unum et posse incarnari et posse creare et huiusmodi, quia 
scimus ipsum esse infinitum. Deus ergo est subiectum theologiae tam in se 
quam nostrae. Sed Deus sub ratione Deitatis est subiectum theologiae in se 
et sub ratione infinitatis est subiectum theologiae in nobis. 

Ad argumentum principale dicendum: quod Boethius loquitur ibi de 
subiecto formae accidentalis. 


[QuaEsTIO 3] 
UTRUM THEOLOGIA SIT DE OMNIBUS. 


Quod non videtur: quia res aliae a Deo possunt facere suam propriam 
cognitionem in intellectu quocumque. Non ergo subiectum theologiae facit 
cognitionem earum; ergo theologia quae est de Deo non extendit se nisi 
ad cognitionem quae est de Deo. 

Contra: Deus et essentia divina continet omnia eminenter et vir- 
tualiter; ergo theologica cognitione possunt omnia alia cognosci. Sed 
cognitio theologiae versatur circa essentiam divinam; ergo et circa omnia 
alia. 

Respondeo: theologia in se et ut est Dei est de omnibus quia de divina 
essentia ut de primo obiecto quae eminenter continet omnes quidditates et 
etiam omnes proprietates, et per consequens omnes veritates contentas in 
illis quidditatibus et proprietatibus.© Unde tria sunt signa. In primo, ipsa 
divina essentia causat distinctam et perfectissimam cognitionem de seipsa; 
in secundo de quidditatibus quae suas veritates continent virtualiter, puta 
de sapientia, scientia, bonitate et huiusmodi. In tertio signo causat essentia 
distinctam et perfectam cognitionem de omnibus veritatibus quas_illae 
quidditates continent in seipsis. Theologia ergo beatorum est de divina 
essentia quam distincte vident et de omnibus veritatibus quas sibi Deus 
voluntarie ostendit. Sed theologia viatorum est de veritatibus primi distincte 
voluntarie revelatis vel per se vel per solam creaturam; sic patet quomodo 
theologia Dei est de omnibus et theologia creaturarum non. 


5. interl. 
6. marg. 
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Ad argumentum principale dicendum: quod loquendo de Deo quiddi- 
tates rerum non causant cognitionem in intellectu divino quia tunc divinus 
intellectus vilesceret. Sed essentia sua causat omnem cognitionem. In creatu- 
ris autem tam beatis quam in via Deus causat veritates earum, tamen 
propter hoc theologia eorum non est omnis cognitio quae potest haberi 

t habitus cognoscitivos humanitus acquisitos, quia quidditates rerum 
aciunt etiam’ propriam cognitionem, et compatiuntur se illae duae cogni- 
tiones in intellectu creato, scilicet, cognitio in verbo et eiusdem rei in 
genere proprio. 


[QUAESTIO 4} 


UTRUM THEOLOGIA SIT SCIENTIA. Secundo quaeritur: UTRUM 
RESPECTU ALTERIUS SCIENTIAE SIT SUBALTERNANS VEL SUBALTER- 
NATA. 


Ad primam quaestionem dicendum: per Philosophum 1 Posteriorum‘ 
ubi definitur scientia quod scientia stricte sumpta habet quatuor conditiones: 
ptima quod sit cognitio certa; secunda quod sit de obiecto necessario; tertia 
quod obiectum habeat evidentiam vel quod sit natum facere evidentiam 
ipsi intellectui; quarta quod talis scientia habeatur per discursum syllo- 
gisticum a praemissis ad conclusionem. Primae tres conditiones dicunt per- 
fectionem; quarta vero dicit imperfectionem tum quia principium causat 
cognitionem conclusionis minus perfectam quam sit cognitio sui ipsius et 
ita non est eius causa univoca sed aequivoca et per consequens imperfectior, 
tum quia quando intellectus est sub cognitione praemissae adhuc est in po- 
tentia passiva respectu conclusionis et ita est imperfectior. Modo ad propo- 
situm dicendum quod theologia in se et ut est in intellectu divino est 
verissime scientia quantum ad primas tres conditiones, sive ut est mecessa- 
riorum sive contingentium quae contingentia ut relucent in verbo habent 
infallibilitatem; sed nullo modo quantum ad quartam. Theologia autem 
viatorum est scientia quoad duas primas conditiones et quoad quartam sed 
non quoad tertiam. Potest tamen dici scientia prout scientia distinguitur 
contra opinionem et suspicionem prout accipitur 6 Ethicorums. Theologia 
etiam beatorum est scientia quantum ad tres primas conditiones. Sed utrum 
sit scientia quoad quartam dubium est. Videtur enim posse dici quod non 
habet quartam conditionem per Augustinum libro de Trinitate* capitulo 1 : 
“Fortasse non erunt in patria volubiles cogitationes, quia totam scientiam 
nostram unico intuitu videbimus.” Oppositum videtur, quia discursus non 
semper requirit ordinem temporis sed naturae. Quidditates enim relucentes 
in Deo prius natae sunt causare cognitionem de seipsis quam de veritatibus 
in ipsis contentis quae sunt conclusiones sicut etiam quando sunt in re 
extra. Nec auctoritas Augustini cogit quia loquitur dubitative dicens ‘For- 
tasse’; vel si assertive, loquitur de essentia et essentialibus quae omnia 
intuitive videntur et sine discursu. Sed contra: secundum hoc videtur quod 


7. interl. f. l.c., Chap. II, 71b 
g. le. Chap. III ss., 1139b ss. 
h. PL 42, XV, 16, col. 1079 
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etiam sic intelligendum sit ab intellectu divino scilicet cum discursu® secun- 
dum signa naturae, ut prius dictum est; quia natura rerum sic exigit. Ad hoc 
dicendum quod scientia Dei est causa rerum et ideo ille ordo naturae, 
scilicet, ab essentia ad quidditates, a quidditatibus ad veritates contentas 
in quidditatibus, ut supra dictum est, non est talis discursus _ secundum 
cognoscatur per primum et tertium per secundum, qualis discursus est in 
beatis, sed sicut ordo effectuum subordinatorum respectu eiusdem essentiae. 
Et talem discursum oportet necessario ponere in Deo et in scientia Dei. 

Ad secundam quaestionem dico: quod theologia non est subalternata 
nec subalternans. Primum patet; quia licet subiectum eius aliquo modo 
contineatur sub subiecto Metaphysicae, tamen nulla conclusio theologiae 
probatur per principium Metaphysicae nec per aliquam conclusionem eius, 
quod tamen oportet si esset ei subalternata. Secundum patet, quia nulla 
scientia humanitus acquisita resolvit suas veritates in veritates theologicas. 

Contra: Omnes veritates scientiarum possunt resolvi ad claram visionem 
ipsarum in Verbo ubi certius apparent quam in aliquo obiecto per se noto, 
et tamen talis visio est theologia. Ergo, etc. 

Respondeo: conditio necessaria® scientiae subalternae est quod cau- 
setur ex cognitione scientiae subalternantis sicut conclusio ex suo principio. 
Sed visio veritatum in Verbo non est causa veritatis aliarum scientiarum 
quia sine tali visione alio modo possunt cognosci, scilicet,° ex principiis 
propriis per se notis. 


[QUAESTIO 5} 


UTRUM THEOLOGIA SIT PRACTICA VEL SPECULATIVA. 


Videtur quod non sit practica: quia 3 de Anima‘, et 6 Ethicorumi, 
dicitur quod subiectum practici habitus est contingens. Sed subiectum ha- 
bitus theologiae non est contingens sed necessarium. Ergo non est habitus 
practicus. 

Contra: Romanos 3: “Finis legis est dilectio.”” Dilectio est practica; 
ergo lex Dei est practica. 

Iuxta hoc quaeritur UTRUM HABITUS SIT PRACTICUS EX COM- 
PARATIONE AD FINEM VEL AD OBIECTUM. 

Respondeo: primo ad illam secundam quaestionem ex cuius solutione 
pendet solutio ad primam. Vult ergo Scotus dicere opinio aliquorum est 
quod intellectus dicitur practicus ex obiecto sed actus et habitus ex fine. 
Sed transeundo infinita quae hic dicit Scotus et tenendo quod ab eodem 
dicatur intellectus esse practicus et actus et habitus, dicendum quod practi- 
cum dicitur a praxi. Praxis autem alicubi reperitur originaliter et inchoative 
ut in obiecto operabili ubi est prima ratio _—_ Alicubi formaliter et 
inhaesive, puta in duplici respectu aptitudinali actus alterius potentiae ab 
intellectu, scilicet posterioritatis naturalis et conformitatis volitioni rectae. 


8. scilicet...] marg. i. le. Chap. X, 433a, 13 ss. 
9. interl. j. lc. VI, Chap. IV, 1148, 11 ss. 
10. interl. k. Rom. 13, 10 
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Alicubi vero finaliter et terminative, puta in fine. Habitus autem magis 
debet denominari practicus denominatione extrinseca ex praxi sui finis 
quam sui principii. Quia cum ratio practici denominantis intrinsece consistat 
in duplici respectu aptitudinali et talis respectus potius est ad terminum 
quam ad principium, patet quod praxis denominans extrinsece habitum 
accipitur a fine, originaliter tamen et principative accipitur ab obiecto. 
Dimittendo ergo praxim primo modo describit eam Scotus secundum ulti- 
mum accipiendi modum sic: Praxis est actus alterius potentiae ab intellectu 
natura posterior intellectione natus conformiter elici rationi rectae. Ex quo 
sequuntur tres conclusiones: prima conclusio quod praxis est 4 actus alterius 
potentiae ab intellectu. Patet iam quia nos non loquimur denominatione 
intrinseca sed extrinseca. Secunda conclusio quod praxis est natura pos- 
terior ipsa intellectione. Patet, quia actus priores intellectione sunt actus 
potentiarum vegetativae et sensitivae quae sunt communes nobis et brutis. 
In brutis autem non est praxis. Ex istis duabus conclusionibus infertur unum 
correlarium; scilicet, quod praxis est actus voluntatis elicitus, non impe- 
ratus. Quod non imperatus probatur: nam dictum est in secunda conclu- 
sione quod potentiae tales, scilicet, vegetativa et sensitiva quae sunt com- 
munes nobis et brutis non habent praxim, et certum est quod sicut nec ut’? 
praecedunt sic nec ut sequuntur. Actus autem imperatus est talium poten- 
tiarum et ita ibi non est ratio praxis, nec etiam in voluntate divina. Ergo 
primo et principaliter est actus voluntatis elicitus. Ex isto correlario probato 
sequitur tertia conclusio: quod praxis est conformis rectae rationi. Omnis 
enim actus a voluntate elicitus est huiusmodi. Ex iam dictis patet ad istam 
secundam quaestionem. 

Ad primam quaestionem dicendum quod tota theologia necessaria in- 
tellectui creato est simpliciter practica; cuius ratio est quia habitus habens 
naturalem propinquitatem et conformitatem ad veram praxim est simpli- 
citer practicus. Patet ex prioribus. Sed tota theologia est huiusmodi. Obiectum 
enim theologiae, scilicet, ipse Deus, naturaliter determinat intellectum 
creatum ad notitiam sui ante omnem volitionem et ista intellectio virtualiter 
et habitualiter est conformis voluntati rectae quae est vera praxis et dicitur 
dilectio. Ergo habitus theologiae in intellectu est practicus. 

Ad argumentum principale dicendum: quod non oportet subiectum 
primum scientiae practicae esse contingens, sed sufficit quod praxis quae 
supra illud fit et transit sit contingens, et etiam obiectum operabile dicitur 
contingens propter praxim contingentem. 


GAUDENS E. MOHAN, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


11. prima... ]} marg. 
12. interl. 





COMMENTARY 
Ioannis Duns Scoti Tractatus de Primo Principio * 


Though very few copies of this work have reached America (and there 
is little likelihood that any more will arrive for some time, because it is 
feared that the publisher's stocks were destroyed in the closing phases of 
the European war) its being brought to the attention of American students 
of medieval philosophy should not be delayed. For it is the first critical 
pe of any of Scotus’ works and as such is a landmark in Scotistic 
studies. 

It is, perhaps, not altogether mere coincidence that the De Primo 
Principio should have been singled out for this honor. For it has long 
been acclaimed as Scotus’ opusculum aureum and may well be con- 
sidered the finest expression of his incomparable genius. It is undoubtedly 
the most magnificent treatise on natural theology that the middle ages ever 
produced. The precision of the strictness of its method, the simplicity and 
solidity of its starting-point, and the breadth and depth of its conclusions, 
established by means of refined and inexorable logic, are its characterization. 

Unfortunately this masterpiece of Christian philosophy has been for- 
gotten, or deliberately pen even by Franciscans. No doubt, one of the 


main reasons for this neglect is the extreme difficulty everyone experiences 
in trying to understand the meaning of the text. Here, more than in any 
other work, the stylus nervosus of the Subtle Doctor expresses itself in a 
compactness which is at times almost unintelligible. This difficulty, serious 


enough in itself, has been increased by numerous textual errors in the 
faulty editions hitherto at our disposal. The student of Scotus has therefore 
looked forward to the completion of Fr. Miiller’s labors in the hope that 
a critical edition would eliminate many, if not all, of the textual difficulties, 
thus paving the way for an easier and more exact understanding of the 
work, which would greatly facilitate a more general recognition of its 
merits. To a great extent these hopes have been justified. Fr. Miiller’s 
edition is invaluable in so far as he has examined every known manuscript 
of the work and has given, in the footnotes, a// of the variant readings 
in all of the MSS. In fact, the apparatus criticus takes up far more space 
than the text itself. This is fortunate in view of the fact that not everyone 
will agree with Fr. Miiller’s reconstruction of the text in every detail. 

Fr. Miiller lists and describes fifteen known MSS of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and decides that they can be broken down into 
three families. For reasons which, unfortunately, he does not make explicit 
enough in his evaluation of the MSS, he chooses the Madrid MS as the 
most reliable and, finding seven other MSS in the same family, is thus 
provided with a comfortable “working majority.” Obviously, the value of 
his work as a whole depends very much on the validity of this choice and 


* Ioannis Duns Scoti Tractatus de Primo Principio. Critical edition by Marianus 
Miller, O.F.M. (Bacher augustinischer und franziskanischer Geistigkeit, 1 Reihe, 
Abt. A, I Bd. Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder & Co., 1941. Pp. xl-171). 
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Fr. Miiller’s description and evaluation of the MSS is not complete enough 
to satisfy the highest critical standards. Especially intriguing is his dismissal 
of the Munich MSS as “wholly inaccurate” without any further qualification 
or explanation. 


As regards the reconstruction of the text, the very first line contains an 
insertion which is absolutely unjustifiable on the basis of the MSS evidence. 
It reads: _— primus tractatus de Primo Principio. The significant word 
“primus” is found in one MS (Madrid). Why, then, is it incorporated in 
the text? The answer is to be found in the author's introductory remarks 
(pp. x-xi). Fr. Miiller believes that the De Primo Principio is intimately 
connected with the Theoremata. These two tracts, according to him, together 
constitute a very brief compendium of Scotus’ philosophical and theological 
system. Fr. Balic is quoted in support of this theory. But Fr. Balic seems 
now changing his opinion (cf. “De Critica Textuali Scholasticorum scriptis 
accomodata,” Amtonianum {Miscellanea Historica P. Livario Oliger... 
oblata}, 1945, pp. 267-308). He no longer considers the Tractatus de 
Primo Principio or the Theoremata as autonomous Scotistic writings, but 
believes that they are excerpts from the Oxoniense, outlined by Scotus 
himself and filled in or perfected by others. (Nevertheless, he says, Scotus 
must be considered their true author — a very broad sense of this word 
which runs through this whole study by Fr. Balic). In any case, by what 
stretch of the imagination can the De Primo Principio or the Theoremata 
(especially the latter) be considered as a summa or a synthesis of Scotus’ 
philosophical and theological doctrine? The former is simply a philo- 
sophical argument for the existence of God and a discussion of what natural 
feason can know about His attributes. The Theoremata, far from being 


the “theological pel of the De Primo Principio is (a) of dubious 
) 


authenticity, and (b) if authentic (even in Fr. Balic’s generous acceptance 
of that term) probably no more than a “collection of notes and schemes 
and problems” in which it is almost impossible to distinguish what might 
be Scotus’ own opinion and what might not. Furthermore, Fr. Miiller 
admits that only three of the Theoremata can be considered as cognate 
with the De Primo Principio (i.e., Th. 14-16). How then can he consider 
the Theoremata as a whole to be the natural complement of the De Primo 
Principio? Fr. Miiller bases his argument for this on a single text from 
the De Primo Principio. Towards the end of this work Scotus remarks 
that, besides the conclusions about God which philosophers have arrived at, 
there are many things which Catholics believe about Him. These he pro- 
poses to discuss “in the next tract” (ad tractatum proximum differuntur). 
Fr. Miiller here refers the reader, not to the Theoremata as might be 
expected, but to the Oxoniense AND the Quaestiones subtilissimae super 
libros Metaph. Aristotelis (because the topics just mentioned by Scotus 
are not discussed in the Theoremata!). However, Scotus continues: 


In hoc quippe tractatu primo tentavi videre, qualiter metaphysica de 
te dicta ratione naturali aliqualiter concludantur. In sequenti ponentur 
credibilia, in — ratio captivatur, quae tamen eo sunt Catholicis certiora, 
quo non intellectui nostro caecutienti et in pluribus vacillanti, sed tuae 
solidissimae veritati firmiter innituntur (ed. Miiller, p. 129, lin. 15 - p. 
130, lin. 5). 
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In his introduction (p. xi) Fr. Miiller interprets this text as follows: 
primo is an adjective modifying tractatu; this “first tract’ then refers to 
the De Primo Principio; the “following tract” (in sequenti) refers to the 
Theoremata. Why the sudden change in Fr. Miiller’s attribution? In the 
footnote to the text in question he refers the words tractatum proximum 
to the Oxoniense (cf. supra). Is it not likely that Scotus has the same 
reference in mind when, three lines later, he again refers to “the following 
tract”? Moreover, even granting the authenticity of the Theoremata, how 
can they possibly be regarded as an exposition of things more certain to 
Catholics than truths discovered by reason alone, of beliefs which are 
based, not on our blind intellects, but on the truth revealed by God Him- 
self? That is how Scotus characterizes the content of this disputed “‘fol- 
lowing tract.” But the Theoremata, for the most part, deal precisely with 
subjects with which the “following tract” is professedly not concerned. 
Again, is it not more likely that Scotus is referring to the Oxoniense, which 
fulfills the conditions laid down by Scotus himself? In any case, Fr. Miiller 
cannot have it both ways; if the “following tract’ is the Oxoniense 
AND/OR the QQ. in Metaphysicam in one instance, it cannot be the 
Theoremata in another. Finally, the words in hoc tractatu primo tentavi 
videre... can just as well be translated: “In this tract I have first tried to 
see...”, taking primo as an adverb instead of an adjective. And where does 
that leave the fine-spun theory of the “first tract” and the “second tract”? 


This criticism may seem like a lot of fuss about a minor detail but 
it must be remembered that the theory under discussion led Fr. Miiller 
to insert the word primus in the opening line of his reconstructed text — 
an insertion which gains in significance when viewed in the light of his 
attempt to determine the date of composition of the De Primo Principio 
(pp. xiii-xvii). Admittedly the question of the chronological sequence in 
Scotus’ writings is a difficult one, but it is certainly not going to be solved 
by the methods which Fr. Miiller uses here. He concludes that the De 
Primo Principio was written before the De Anima (the authenticity of 
which is not yet established, by the way) and before the Theoremata and 
the QQ. in Metaphysicam. Let us review the evidence he adduces for 
each statement. A. He says that the De Primo Principio must have been 
written before the De Anima because the latter is mentioned in the former. 
Even if this were so, it would not prove a great deal by itself. For such 
a reference could easily have been inserted (a) either by a scribe, or (b) 
by Scotus himself at a later date. As a matter of fact, however, the sup- 
posed reference to the De Anima is not found in the text of the De Primo 
Principio at all. Scotus merely says: Omnis intellectus est totius entis commu- 
nissime sumpti, ut alibi declaravi (ed. Miller, p. 88, lin. 7). Fr. Miiller 
identifies this vague alibi as referring to De Anima qq. 19-21, but it might 
just as well refer to the Oxoniense (Balic, op. cit., p. 290, says that it 
definitely does refer to the Oxoniense). According to Fr. Miiller’s reasoning, 
this would mean that the Oxoniense was written before the De Primo 
Principio. But Fr. Miiller would not admit this conclusion (cf. p. xiv), 
although Fr. Longpré thinks it probable that the De Primo Principio was 
written after the composition of at least the First Book of the Oxoniense, 
and Fr. Balic, by his contention that the Theoremata and the De Primo 
Principio are excerpts from the Oxoniense (cf. supra), must believe that 
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these two tracts post-date the Oxoniense (Fr. Miiller himself quotes 
Longpré’s opinion, p. xiv, n. 12, and gives, in addition, very good reasons 
from Wadding and Mauritius de Portu against using forward and back- 
ward references in Scotus as a means of determining the relative dates of 
composition of his different works). B. His reason for concluding that 
the De Primo Principio was written before the Theoremata is the supposed 
forward reference to the latter in the text we have discussed above in con- 
nection with the insertion of the controversial word primus in the first 
line of the tract. Since we have already shown that Fr. Miiller’s inter- 
pretation of this text is either false, contradictory, or not sufficiently war- 
ranted by the evidence at our disposal, this second conclusion with regard 
to the relative dates of composition of both works is worthless. C. As 
regards the relation between the De Primo Principio and QQ. in Meta- 
physicam, Fr. Miller again bases his conclusion on a single backward 
reference in the latter work. What we have already said about such evidence 
applies here again. Fr. Balic characterizes the arguments used by Fr. Miiller 
as nullius ponderis (op. cit., p. 290) and furthermore uses Fr. Miiller’s 
argumentum ex stilo to prove, not the relative priority or posteriority of 
different Scotistic works, but his own thesis that the De Primo Principio 
is not an autonomous work of Scotus but the work of a collaborator based 
on an outline excerpt from the Oxoniense which Scotus delineavit et alii 
perfecerunt (Op. cit., 288-292). 


For these reasons, Fr. Miiller’s general conclusion that the De Primo 
Principio must be considered one of Scotus’ earliest works is of very doubt- 
ful value. Internal evidence, in fact, indicates that it is one of his latest 
works. Balic sums it up as follows : 


... li qui putant hoc opusculum ortum esse ante alia opera Duns Scoti, 
et potissimum ante eius summam seu Ordinationem, aut nullum locum 
designant cui allusio fieret, aut ad ipsum Opus Oxoniense mittunt, aut 
denique spurias omnes illas allegationes proclamant, quamvis in omnibus 
codicibus Tractatus reperiantur. Cum itaque oportet fateri in Tractatu de 
Primo Principio ...sat evidenter varias allusiones Oper? Oxoniensi reperiti, 
oportet etiam concedere talem Tractatum non inter priora sed certe inter 
ultima opera Doctoris Subtilis reponendum esse (op. cit., p. 291). 


Those are the more serious shortcomings of Fr. Miiller’s edition. There 
are, of course, other points on which students might not agree. For instance, 
in Ch. III, end of Concl. 1, Fr. Miiller reconstructs the text as follows: 


Et ex natura illius quidditatis inferius ostendetur, de qua nunc osten- 
ditur efficientia. 


This does not make a great deal of sense. What will be “shown 
later” ? According to four of the MSS which Fr. Miiller considers the 
best (O?0°CO*) and according to two others (PV') which belong to 
the Munich group, the text should read: 


Et existentia illius quidditatis inferius ostendetur, de qua nunc osten- 
ditur efficientia. 

This is a far more reasonable reading and one more in conformity with 
the context and the whole plan of the work. 
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These criticisms are not meant to detract from the value of Fr. Miiller’s 
work as a whole. Some shortcomings are inevitable in such a difficult work, 
and Fr. Miiller deserves to be congratulated on the fact that they are so 
few. Students of Scotus and of Scholasticism in general are deeply in- 
debted to him for a magnificent contribution to the history of philosophy 
and to systematic natural theology. It is to be hoped that his efforts will 
be rewarded by a better understanding of this gem of Scholastic thought. 
However, though critical (in so far as all the known MSS have been col- 
lated) this edition cannot and must not be considered definitive. It must 
be reworked by the Scotus Commission itself. Meanwhile, Fr. Miiller’s 
edition is a vast improvement on all others. Not the least important feature 
of the work is the fact that it gives students access to ALL the variants 
in ALL the known MSS. If Fr. Miiller’s text is read with constant refer- 
ence to these variants it is an invaluable tool in the hands of medievalists. 


SEBASTIAN Day, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure. 





FRANCISCANA NOTES 


BROAD CULTURE OF FRIARS MINOR DURING 
MIDDLE AGES 


The narrow and exaggerated nationalism of our modern age has 
gteatly impaired and is still retarding the catholicity of culture and science 
which formed such a characteristic mark of the Catholic Middle Ages. 
When the exchange of professors between Germany and the United States 
was first discussed, some forty years ago, the celebrated Protestant pro- 
fessor at the Berlin University Adolf Harnack published in February 1905 
the following statement in the Preussische Jabrbuecher : 


In order to find teaching uninfluenced by national prepossessions, 
one must turn to the educational system of the Middle Ages. The 
famous teacher of that time was not confined to any one country; 
he lectured at Naples, Bologna, Paris, Cologne or Oxford. 


Likewise students roamed from school to school accordingly as the fame 
of great professors drew them. When later these students had graduated 
from the universities of various lands and had chosen a profession, they 
in turn did not keep fixed dwelling-places for any length of time but as 
professors, men of letters, clerks at ecclesiastical and civil courts, church- 
men, artists and printers wandered from town to town to better living 
conditions. Thus there was kept up a constant intercommunication between 
the cultured classes; a man was not born for his native country but for 
the whole of Europe and the whole of Catholicity. 

The Friars Minor, who were not bound to stability of place like the 
Benedictine Monks, followed this trend of the educated classes with greater 
freedom than the other mendicant and itinerant friars. In regard to the 
school established at Strasburg in Alsace we read that in 1309 the Pro- 
vincial Peter, an Englishman, had raised the prestige of the school to such 
an extent that students of the provinces of the Friars Minor and of other 
Orders flocked to Strasburg lon England, France, Burgundy, Milan, 
various parts of Germany and Austria to study there philosophy and 
theology. Fifty years later we are informed that the Strasburg Province of 
the Friars Minor was conducting seven schools of theology and more 
than fifteen schools of philosophy, each at a different place. At the theol- 
ogical schools studied more than six hundred SECULAR scholars, and 
at the philosophical schools, which were likewise open to all, there was 
a large concourse of students. Apparently poor students received some 
alms, for the Chapter held at Mayence in 1326 admonished the Custodes 
to see to it that the students do not spend all their money on drink. 

In 1411 it was determined to which schools outside of the Strasburg 
Province Friars might be sent. We find mentioned among others the 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge in England, Erfurt and Cologne in 
Germany, Paris and Orleans in France, Vienna and Rome. On the other 
hand the following Provinces were given permission to send their students 
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to Strasburg: Cologne, Saxony, England, Hungary, Ireland, Burgundy, 
Rome and Umbria. 

Friars who were sent outside the Strasburg Province had to study at 
least for three years at those places. Thereupon they received the degree 
of Lector, and had to teach as such for five years, then two years’ study 


at the university of Paris followed, when the student returned as Master 
of Theology. 


A striking example of the great freedom of students in frequenting 
foreign schools is furnished at a later period by the celebrated Friar Minor 
of the Strasburg Province Thomas Murner. Born 1469 and entering the 
Order of Friars Minor at the age of fifteen years, he studied in succession 
at the following universities: Freiburg in Brisgovia, Paris, again at Freiburg, 
Cracow (here he received the degree of Bachelor of Theology), Cologne, 
Rostock, Prague, again Freiburg (where he was promoted to the licenciate 
of theology), Rome, Venice, again at Cracow, for the fourth time at 
Freiburg (where in 1505 he was promoted to Master of Theology) and 
Bern. His father defrayed the cost and spent six hundred ducats for his 
son who was a type of the itinerant scholars of his day.1 Murner opposed 
Luther and he was among all the antagonists of Luther the most witty, 
striking, and popular one. He died in 1530. 


A FRIAR MINOR PATRONIZES A JEWISH PRINTER IN 1507 


Marcus Vigerius of Savona, Franciscan, born at Savona in 1446 and 
entering the Franciscan Order while quite young, taught theology in the 
schools of his Order at Padua and Rome till the year 1476, when his 
gtanduncle Pope Sixtus IV nominated him bishop of Sinigaglia. On De- 
cember 1, 1505, Pope Julius II made him cardinal. On July 18, 1516, 
Cardinal Marcus Vigerius died at Rome. 

The revenues accruing to Cardinal Vigerius enabled him to prove 
himself a patron of printers. He was a very learned scholar and after his 
elevation to the cardinalate he had some of his work printed. The first 
book published was his Decachordum christianum, a treatise about the 
ten mysteries of the life of Our Lord. 

The Decachordum was issued in an edition de luxe at Fano in 1507. 
The book is a masterpiece of artistic make-up and it passes as one of the 
finest works printed in the Renaissance style. The text is adorned with 
ten full-page engravings and thirty-five smaller engravings, al! representing 
scenes of the life of Our Lord. The frontispiece and the ten full-page 
illustrations are placed within a frame of beautiful and wide borders on 
a black background while the smaller engravings are placed on a “‘criblé” 
background i.e. on a black background spotted with white points. The 
frontispiece shows the arms of the cardinal. 

The tenth and last full-page engraving bears the initials F and V 
which stand for the name of the engraver Florio Vavassore. This engraver 
apparently has also executed the nine other engravings of large size, viz. 
Annunciation, Adoration of Shepherds, Adoration of Magi, Circumcision, 


1. Knepper, Jos. Das Schul- und Unterrichtswesen im Elsass. Strasburg, 1905, 
pp. 62-67. 
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etc. to the last Descent of the Holy Ghost. The smaller engravings are 
signed with the initial of a small L and apparently were executed by 
another artist. 

The book is printed with round Roman characters in folio size. The 
whole comprises 7 unnumbered preliminary leaves, one blank leaf, 246 
numbered leaves and 16 unnumbered leaves containing the index of the 
work. 

The printer of the book is the celebrated German Jew Gerson ben 
Moses Soncino who calls himself Hieronymus Soncinus in the Latin books 
he printed. This printer commenced his untiring activity with the pro- 
duction of Hebrew books at Soncino (1488), Brescia and Barco till the 
year 1503, when he established a printing office at Fano, a city then 
situated in the papal state. In 1507 the governor of this papal city was 
Urbanus Vigerius, 2 yond a relative of the cardinal, who paid the 
printer in the name of the cardinal. 

The printer was paid in advance in several instalments. On March 20, 
1507, he received thirty-one ducats. By April 22, 1507, he had received 
in all 120 ducats in several instalments. On July 4, 1507, he received the 
last sixty-two ducats. On July 11, 1507, the paper-maker Antonio Mattioli 
of Fabriano was paid thirty ducats for the paper furnished to print the 
Decachordum. Finally on August 10, 1507, the printing of the work was 
finished. The engravers were paid by the printer. Accordingly the cost of 
paper and printing amounted to 212 ducats; the costs for paper and the 
printing of one leaf or two pages amounted to a little less than four fifths 
of a ducat. The monetary value of a ducat was ten dollars our money 
but the purchasing value was higher. The minimum cost of living was 
fifty ducats per annum; one hundred ducats placed a person into easy 
circumstances and 250 ducats afforded means of living in luxury. At 
this rate the cost of printing the Decachordum amounted to more than 
three thousands dollars. 

The Conventuals Guido de Sancto Leone and Franciscus Armillino 
de Serra acted as proofreaders of the Decachordum and for their labor 
received a few copies of the printed book but no money. 

Apparently Cardinal Vigerio had his book issued in a limited number 
of copies, otherwise we could not explain why so few copies have come 
down to us. I do not know of any copy in the United States. I surmise 
that a copy may be traced in the Sulzberger Collection in the Library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary at 531 W. 123rd Street, New York. 
Hieronymus Soncinus died in 1534 at Constantinople. 


SUNDAY EPISTLES AND GOSPELS IN SERBO-CROATIAN 
LANGUAGE 


Friar Bernardino da Spalatro, O.Min. in 1495 published at Venice the 
so-called SKIAWET, a translation of the Sunday Epistles and Sunday 
Gospels and the Prefaces and Benedictions contained in the Missal and 


1. Bibliofilia, IV, Firenze, 1902, 35-37; Olschki. Leo S. Monumenta Typo- 
graphica, Firenze, 1903, pp. 46-47, n. 125; J. D. Passavant. Peintre-Graveur, I, 
Leipzig, 1860, 141-142. 
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other liturgical books in the Serbo-Croatian language. The book is printed 
with Latin letters and is the first book printed in that language. At the 
beginning Fra Bernardino calls the language DALMATIAN (Incipit val- 
garizacio Dalmatica), and at the end ILLYRIAN (én lingua Yllirica ex- 
pliciunt), but it was the common language of the Serbs and Croatians of 
those days. The printer was Damian de Gorgonzola, a native of Milan, 
who from 1493 to 1495 published at Venice classics mostly, and in 1500 
issued a book of civil law from his press in Perugia. The Sunday Epistles 
and Gospels of Fra Bernardino is printed in quarto format and comprises 
two hundred and eight pages of print. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London treasures a copy of this rare book which was reprinted 
at Venice in 1543 and 1586. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL ALMANAC OF COLUMBUS 


The astronomical almanac which Christopher Columbus had used on 
his voyage of discovery was detected at Seville, Spain, in 1935. Among 
the books now preserved in the Columbus Library (Columbina) at Seville, 
Mr. Ernest Zimmer, professor of astronomy at the university of Erlangen 
in Bavaria, found a copy of an almanac which in 1471 had been published 
by the celebrated priest-astronomer John Mueller Regiomontanus at Nu- 
remberg in Germany. It was printed on the private press of this the 
greater astronomer of the time. The copy of the Almanac has written 
annotations which apparently are the work of Columbus. The author was 
evidently the Jewish astronomer Abraham Zacut. 


THE OLDEST BOOK OF THE WORLD DECIPHERED 


The Capuchin Father Hilaire (Lahyre) de Barenton published in 1920 
a philological study in which he proved that the Etruscan language was 
a dialect of the Old Egyptian language (La langue Etrusque, dialecte de 
l’ancien Egyptien. Paris, 1920, pp. 4-62). By this work the humble i 
chin became quite famous as a philologist and the Paris Academy responded 
by awarding him a prize. In 1922 Father Hilaire surprised Orientalists 
by publishing the text and translation of the so-called Goudea cylinders 
(Le temple de Goudéa et les premiers empires de Chaldée. Paris 1922). 
These cylinders which are preserved in the Louvre in Paris bear a pre- 
Assyrian or properly-called Sumerian text which was deciphered by Father 
Hilaire accurately and completely for the first time with translation. These 
cylinders are covered with inscriptions which had been imprinted into the 
soft substance before hardening with fire. They are called Goudea cylinders 
after the priest-king Goudea who ruled in Chaldea from about B.C. 2100 
to 2080, a few years before Abraham was born. The text of those cylinders 
forms in truth the oldest book of the world. It relates in minute details 
the history of the erection of a temple and its organization. From this 
text it is evinced that many customs of the western people have their 
source in the customs of ancient Chaldea; it is also proved that at the time 
of Goudea the Oscans and Basques formed one empire which was inde- 
pendent of the Latins (Le temple de Goudéa et les origines Italiennes. 
Paris, 1922, pp. 134). The Sumerian texts furnished the key to Father 
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Hilaire to trace all living and dead languages to the Sumerian language 
(L’origine des langues, des religions et des peuples, 1 Part, Les radicaux 
primitifs ou lexique sumérien-francais, Paris, 1932, pp. 116; II Part, Vol. I, 
Paris, 1933, pp. 568; II Part, Vol. II, Paris, 1936, pp. 798; and Suppleé- 
ment: Hiéroglyphes composés, Paris, 1937, pp. 24). 


CAPUCHIN MISSIONARIES DEVOURED BY INDIANS 
IN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


In 1940 two Capuchin missionaries of the mission of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, made an attempt to convert the cannibal tribe of Matakos 
in Argentina. They were murdered and their bodies devoured by the 
Indians. When the news spread that the missionaries were barbarously 
killed, the police of the Province of Salta in Argentina tracked the Indians 
in the forests of Tatargal in the northernmost part of the republic, and 
dispersed the Indians so badly that they cannot evermore unite as a tribe. 
One of the fugitive Indians, who was captured by the police of the Brazilian 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, later confessed that he had belonged to a 
tribe which practised cannibalism in the forests on the borders of Bolivia 
and Argentina; he stated that he often had taken part in the savage dances 
and murderous rites of that Indian tribe. The chief of the tribe had given 
command to kill all white people. This fugitive Indian described in detail 
how the bodies of the two missionaries were devoured by these cannibals. 
He carried with him some remnants of the things which had belonged 
to the missionaries so that there is no doubt about the truth of his story. 
Although the Brazilian government has tried to obtain information on the 
particulars of the death of these two Capuchins missionaries, no definitive 
news has reached this country up to the present. 


JoHN M. LENHaRT, O.F.M. Cap. 
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Jean Duns Scot: Un Docteur des Temps Nouveaux. By Béraud de Saint- 
Maurice. (Montréal: Thérien Fréres, 1944. Pp. xiii+318.) 


This book is written by a warm admirer of Duns Scotus. Its purpose 
is to introduce the general student of philosophy to the Subtle Doctor, 
with a view to spreading a better knowledge and deeper appreciation of 
Scotus, who admittedly receives scant and pie unfair treatment in 
much of the current Catholic philosophical and theological literature, and 
in our Scholastic text-books. 

Wisely the author begins by reconstructing the life and times of Scotus. 
He succeeds in doing this with such vivid detail of milieu and i 
data in their historical setting, that the Subtle Doctor emerges a living 
personality with boldly outlined pecularities. This reveals him as he lived, 
penetrating in mind and warm in heart, personally experiencing the 
ultimate problems, and giving his own characteristic solutions in an honest 
endeavor to fathom and reach the truth. 

Of these characteristic doctrines, the author singles out for special 
treatment four belonging to philosophy, and two to the domain of theol- 
ogy. The philosophical chapters embrace: a. Scotus’ metaphysical dem- 
onstration of the existence of God as the Absolute Infinite, a proof pre- 
ferred by the Subtle Doctor as more cogent than the traditional Prime 
Mover argument, and one which has been proclaimed one of the high 
points of medieval metaphysics. b. The “Univocity of Being,” permitting 
us to transcend the abyss between the finite and the infinite by guaranteeing 
a positive knowledge of God, thus truly linking the creature to his Creator. 
This is one of the best expositions we have ever seen within similar brief 
compass. c. Equally adequate is the explanation of the much misunderstood 
and maligned “Formal Distinction.” d. Finally, we have a discussion of 
the “Voluntarism” of Scotus and his “Primacy of the Will,” showing 
how Scotus, though attributing the superior role in our psychic life to the 
will. does not make of the latter an arbitrary faculty. The will is a rational 
power, guided in its choice by deliberate judgment; but in every case it 
ultimately determines itself, even in the presence of an object presented 
as supremely desirable by the intellect. 

Of the theological teaching of Scotus, the author selects his defense 
of the Immaculate Conception and his thesis on the Primacy of Christ. 
In a rapid sketch of the state of the controversy within the theological 
circles of Paris, he permits us to see why such saintly leaders of thought 
as Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas 
hesitated to subscribe to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, re- 
strained by the ergs: | of reconciling this privilege of Mary with the 
dogma of universal Redemption, and how Scotus daringly and brilliantly 
met this difficulty by his praevisis meritis solution. 

The doctrine of the “Primacy of Christ” asserts that Christ is the 
center of creation, and that consequently He would have become man 
even if Adam had not sinned. According to Scotus, in the eternal decrees 
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of God the Incarnation was willed absolutely as the supreme expression 
of God’s love ad extra, and not merely, as it were, dependently upon and 
subsequently to the fall of man for the purpose of his Redemption. This 
thesis is stated in detail and with clarity. 

In a final chapter discussing the mission of Scotus in our day, the 
author states the belief that if the modern world, lost in agnosticism and 
neo-paganism, were to take Scotus with his sane philosophy and his con- 
ception of the divine plan of the universe with “Christ the King” for its 
center as its guide, it would of necessity find its way back to normalcy 
and salvation. 

This book furnishes the general student of philosophy with much 
valuable information. It embodies the published results of the latest repre- 
sentative Scotistic scholarship, and in addition much that is new because 
the author was in the fortunate position of having access to hitherto un- 
published material of the distinguished Scotistic scholar, Fr. Ephrem 
Longpré, O.F.M. Perhaps the inclusion of some admittedly legendary items 
and an occasional lyrical tone might better have been avoided. 

As we mentioned above, the book was written by a warm admirer of 
Duns Scotus. This, no doubt, accounts also for an occasional overstatement. 
Thus on pages 304-306 it is affirmed that the plurality of the “formes de 
corporéité” is in accord with modern theories of biology and chemistry, 
e.g., the modern biological views which attribute secondary principles of 
life to the individual cells of the body. Now Scotus knew nothing of 
plural elementary vital forms in the sense of the modern cellular theory. 
For him the rational soul is the unique principle of all life in man, veg- 
etative, sentient and rational. The forma corporietatis as he propounded it, 


is in no sense a biological principle, but purely a constituent principle of 
the concrete body: 


Et ideo universaliter in quolibet animato necesse est ponere illam 
formam, qua corpus est corpus, aliam ab illa, qua est animatum. 
(Opus Oxoniense IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 54; XVII, 436). 


Concerning plural subordinate forms in the chemical compound, the 
older Franciscan School, along with St. Bonaventure, permitted the elements 
to retain their elemental forms, subsuming them under the forma mixti; 
Scotus, agreeing in this with St. Thomas, replaces the elemental forms in 
a material compound by the forma mixti uniting the latter directly to 
materia prima: 


Non est ponenda pluralitas sine necessitate; nihil autem cogit 
ponere pluritatem elementorum vel formarum substantialium manere 
in mixto, quia non operatio, quae maxime concludit formam; non 
enim operatio mixti est ejusdem speciei cum aliqua operatione 
elementi” (Ox., II, d. 15, n. 5; XIII, 11). 


The actuality and present-day value of the forma corporeitatis as 
propounded by Scotus, consists in this, that by his energetic and competent 
metaphysical defense in o—_ of the position of plurality, he brings 
able support to modern scientific views, by providing present-day scholastic 
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philosophers with a satisfactory metaphysical sub-structure and rational 
theory, enabling them to integrate new facts, e.g., modern views of chem- 
istry and the problems presented by the electron theory, into the tradi- 
tional matter and form theory in an acceptable interpretation other than 
the rigid unicity theory of St. Thomas. 

Such minor slips do not effect the real worth of the book, which will 
richly repay careful reading and re-reading. 


BERARD VocrT, O.F.M. 
Franciscan House of Studies, 
Butler, N.]. 


Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom. Life and Philosophy of the Bishop of 
Hippo. By Vernon J. Bourke, Ph. D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1945. Pp. xiit+323. $3.00.) 


The need for a chronological-genetic approach to the study of great 
philosophers and teachers has become increasingly evident since Professor 
Werner Jaeger’s monumental work on Aristotle. “In the treatment of 
intellectual progress, if we are to give full weight to the creative and 
underived element in great individuals, we must supplement the general 
tendency of the times with the organic development of the personality 
concerned” (Jaeger: Aristotle, 3 3). That Professor Jaeger set the pace 
by his study of the inner intellectual growth of the Stagirite, is common 
knowledge. A like approach to Saint Thomas is suggested in the Preface 
to the Ottawa edition of the Summa theologiae (tom. I, pp. xxi-xxii); 
and a study of the inner development of the thought of Saint Bonaventure 
would carry us to some interesting conclusions. 

In contrast to these two princes of Scholasticism, Saint Augustine, 
the Doctor communis, has himself provided a broad outline of his own 
mental development in the two books of his Retractations, which thus 
supply the basis of more complete investigation. If only for this fact, that 
Doctor Bourke’s study does attempt some such exposition, it is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the current Augustinian renaissance. He does 
not claim that the book is an adequate treatment, for he expressly declares 
that to be beyond his intentions (p. 202); yet the work does quite deftly 
forge into a fairly complete whole a study of the life and the more im- 
portant works of the Saint. As such, it marks a contrast to the studies 
of Professor Gilson, Introduction a Vétude de S. Augustin, and of Pro- 
fessor Pegis, “The mind of Saint Augustine,” Mediaeval Studies, V1 (1944), 
1-61, both of which are more directly doctrinal and technical in content. 
Professor Bourke, on the other hand, has woven together a biography 
and an analysis of the more important works in their chronological otal. 
In this he has made good use of the Retractationes to indicate the value 


of the various works and the transitional state of Augustine’s thought, 
particularly in the early years before his ordination. The last section of 
the book, in addition, is given over to a direct analysis of three major and 
mature works of Augustine the Bishop, the De Trinitate, the De Genesi ad 
litteram and the De Civitate Dei. The book contains two appendices, a | 
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chronological list of St. Augustine’s works and a chronology of his life, 
plus an adequate index. 

For the student of Franciscan philosophy the book is of special in- 
terest, because of the great dependence of Franciscan Scholastics on the 
Doctor of Hippo (Cf. E. Longpré, O.F.M., “S. Augustin et la pensée 
franciscaine,” La France Franciscaine, XV (1932), 5-76). Professor Bourke 
points (p. 102, n. 82; p. 202, n. 4) to Saint Bonaventure’s Itimerarium 
mentis in Deum as having best caught the spirit of the Augustinian quest 
of God. Though perhaps beyond his theme, the work would have 
even more valuable had he indicated the many further instances of such 
dependence on the part of the Scholastics in general. 

The book, then, is a most pleasing contribution to American scholar- 
ship, combining both scientific research and popular presentation. If we 
present a table of needed emendations, the latter will not detract from the 
substantial worth of the work as a whole nor indicate a lack of appreciation 
of the immense amount of labor that entered into its composition. 


The reader is jarred at times by the numerous typographical errors, 
particularly in the Latin quotations in the footnotes. More than this, many 
such quotations are incomplete, the author taking only such words as will 
contain the point he wishes to confirm; the results at times are a bit ludi- 
crous. As a minor example: “Hipponem ...codicem prorsus invenire non 
possem” (p. 165, n. 24). This is intended to back up the remark that 
“there was not a single copy of Cicero in the whole city of Hippo”; hence, 
as it stands, Hipponem would seem to be some kind of locative case, en- 
tirely at variance with the full pee 4 (Saint Augustine jestingly remarks 
to Dioscoros that the latter had written 2 Carthagine ad Hipponem, ubi 
si vellem respondendi cura inspicere aliquid ...codicem, etc.). A worse 
example (p. 226, n. 10): Augustine speaks of the human mind being 
informed by the contemplation of the ‘incommutabili Dei Sapientia ra- 
tiones, which makes sense only if the whole phrase is read: intellectualiter 
sibimet impressas ab incommutabili Dei Sapientia rationes; nor does this 
text seem adequate to the doctrine for which it was chosen. See also p. 13, 
n. 6, which lacks the final verb oblectabamur; p. 194, n. 97, which makes 
absolutely no sense as quoted; p. 302, n. 68, for a bad translation from 
Possidius. The description of the table-manners of the monastery at Hippo 
(p. 127) seems inexact, or at least incomplete; “swearing” is a poor English 
synonym for ne quis juraret; and more emphasis should have been put 
on Augustine’s horror of the common fault of detraction. 

Some of the chapter-headings are not truly indicative of the contents. 
This holds especially for chapter VI, “Baptism in Milan,” which includes 
also the succeeding events of the next eighteen months; and chapter VIII, 
“The making of a bishop.” — There is no Old Testament passage that 
God is the Father of Lights (p. 77), the correct reference is S. James, i : 
17; the text of note 12, p. 84, refers to the Empress Justina and not to 
the Arians in general, as Bourke would take it; the proper citation for 
Peter Lombard (p. 99, n. 66) is the critical edition of the Sentences 
(Quaracchi, 1916); and one might ask what might be the “textbooks of 
thirteenth century theology” (#bid.); Lombard is the textbook! 

From a doctrinal viewpoint I have no doubt that some will not agree 
completely with the statements made on the theory of illumination; nor 
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with the general remark: “He learned first to think of the nature of spirit- 
ual substance, and this was practically all he learned from Neo-Platonism” 
(p. 67). While Professor Bourke does qualify this in a footnote, most 
authors would agree that Augustine received much more from Plotinus 
than is here conceded. Nor would I consider necessary the concern shown 
for the place of Angels between man and God in the hierarchy of being 
(pp. 93; 95; 112; 121). That there is nothing, other than God, above 
the human soul is plainly admitted by Saint Bonaventure as well as Saint 
Augustine because both consider the soul and the Angel on a par as images 
of God and therefore direct subjects of divine action (cf. S. Bonaventure, 
II Sent., d. 16, a. 2, q. 1, II, 401-402). — Finally, it does not seem accu- 
rate terminology to identify (p. 55) the mystical and the supernatural, 
so as to speak of the supernaturalism of Neo-Platonism, at least if one 
would use that theological term in its strict and proper sense. 


IGNATIUS BraDy, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Training in Christianity. By Séren Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter 
Lowrie. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 275. $3.00). - 
For Self-Examination and Judge for Y ourselves. By Séren Kierkegaard. 
Translated by Walter Lowrie. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 243. $2.50). 


In recent years a dozen or more works of Séren Kierkegaard (1813- 
1855) (rhymes with “gore”) have been translated into English. This 
current interest in the Protestant theologian of Denmark may be explained 
by the fact that Kierkegaard sharply rebuked the decadent Christianity of 
his generation, and the remedy he indicated is thought to be the specific 
for the evils of our own time. 

From 1536 to 1852 Lutheranism was the Established Church in 
Denmark. The initial strength of the Reformation in Denmark had greatly 
diminished before the middle of the nineteenth century. Although the 
majority of the people were Protestants, even the faith was being discarded 
with the good works. 

Kirkegaard was born at Copenhagen. He studied theology at the 
University and although he was never ordained a minister, he often preached 
sermons in church. He wrote a great many articles which Hg ay in the 
papers, and various discourses which were published in book form. In his 
writings Kierkegaard declares over and over again that he has one thesis: 
“Christianity no longer exists’; hence he has one task: “to reintroduce 
Christianity into Christendom” (Training in Christianity, p. 39). There is 
ey of Sunday twaddle, he says, about Christianity’s priceless truths, 

ut it is only too evident that Christ, the Sign of Offence and the Object 


of Faith has become the most romantic of all fabulous figures. Christianity 
came into the world as the absolute, and to become a Christian, to become 
contemporary with the absolute, a man must endure sufferings in imitation 
of the Pattern (Training ...p. 67). 
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In the spring of 1848 Kierkegaard experienced a profound realization 
of the forgiveness of sin which made him sure that his whole nature was 
changed (Training ...p. v). Hence we find him insisting that man must 
learn by the torments of a contrite heart to enter by the narrow way through 
the consciousness of sin into Christianity (Training... p. 72). 

Just as Christ opposed the established order and the Pharisees took 
offence, so today the established order takes offence at the individual, 
because the established order has deified itself and demands that all in- 
dividuals shall be subject to it in their God-relationship. The established 
order insisting upon outwardness is devoid of inwardness (Training... 
p- 92-93). And it is by hidden inwardness that the true Christian is char- 
acterized — according to the established order (Training ...210 sq.). 


Kierkegaard acknowledges that although the errors of the Middle 
Ages (concerning good works, fasting, etc.) were great, its conception of 
Christianity (the monastic-ascetic type) was decisively superior to that of 
the nineteenth century, because the Middle Ages conceived of Christianity 
with a view to action, life, the transformation of personal existence (For 
Self-Examination...p. 201 sq.). Luther showed it was impossible to 
merit heaven by good works, and therefore he applied imitation in con- 
nection with witnessing for truth. A man is justified only by faith. The 
next generation transformed this Lutheran passion into a doctrine and 
diminished the vital power of faith. Christ demanded decisive action ; 
but today the Christian’s life is homogeneous with worldliness. People 
suppose they can become Christians by simply thinking about Christianity, 
and by advancing beyond faith in analysing the word of God. Hence the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century is the professor-scientific type (Self- 
Examination ...p. 203). 

All the interpretations of God’s Word are introduced as though this 
were the right way to understand it but really in order to defend oneself 
against God’s Word (Self-Examination... p. 59). Faith is against understand- 
ing (Kierkegaard admits a thing may be true in philosophy and false in 
theology, Training ...p. 178). Strictly speaking, one can ‘know’ nothing 
about Christ, because He is the paradox, existing only for faith, and the 
miracles and so-called proofs cannot demonstrate Christ was God (Train- 
ing...p. 27 sq.). The very attempt to argue from the consequences of 
Christ’s life to His divinity is blasphemy. 

When all confidence in thyself, writes Kierkegaard, or in human sup- 
port, and also in God as an immediate apprehension is excluded, then 
comes the life-giving Spirit and brings faith (Self-Examination ...101). 
And faith in Christ, of course, brings remission of sins. “Jesus Christ 
covers with his holy body thy sin... Only by remaining in Him, only by 
living into Him, art thou in hiding, is there a cover over the multitude 
of thy sins” (Self-Examination, p. 22, 24). 

Christianity calls for sacrifices. Kierkegaard accused the established 
church of his day and its leaders of shunning these necessary sacrifices. 
People don’t like the idea of sacrifices, so to make Christianity a saleable 
article the ministers of the church have made Christianity only a con- 
solation (Self-Examination ...146). But Christianity cannot change. The 
obstacle between Christianity and men is that people have lost the con- 
ception of the absolute requirement; they cannot get through their heads 
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what use there is in having an absolute requirement, seeing that no one 
fulfils it, that the absolute has become the impractical, the foolish, hence 
they invert the situation, seek the fault in the requirement and become 
themselves the requirers, requiring that the requirement be changed (Self- 
Examination . .. 168). 

To reintroduce Christianity into Christendom, Kierkegaard says that 
imitation (of Christ) must be introduced. The extreme form would not 
be readily accepted, so the mildest way to introduce it is so that it exerts 
pressure to bring doubt to silence and administer a little justice upon 
existences. Only he may advance doubts whose life bears the impress of 
imitation, or whose life has got so far out that there could be a question 
of his becoming a Christian (Self-Examination ...205). Thus it seems 
blind faith is to stifle the doubts and disputes of interpretation, and some 
undetermined form of suffering and humiliation (not to be considered 
a good work!) is to bring about a contemporaneousness with the absolute, 
an imitation of the life of Christ. 

All of this is fundamentally the appeal: ‘‘Zuriick zu Luther!” In the 
doctrine of the absolute there is an echo of Hegel, although Kierkegaard 
disagreed with the Hegelian synthesis which subordinated faith to reason 
in the highest development of the absolute. Fr. Philotheus Béhner classes 
Kierkegaard among the “wisdom philosophers” because his main interest 
is centered in man and his concrete relations to God, man, and the universe. 
His method is a reiterated pursuit of the same topic each time from a 
different angle; the method of digression and unceasing circulation around 
the one idea (“The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy,” in: Franciscan 
Studies, 1942, pp. 225-226). 


Some gg of Kierkegaard are beautiful and inspiring. Much of 


his own life is reflected in his discourses which disclose a soul struggling 
to find God. In his effort to recall Christians to a deeper and a more sincere 
Christianity, Séren Kierkegaard gave expression to a message that Pro- 
testant theologians are trying to bring before their own church members, 
a generation of Christians in need of the challenging assertion of the 
Danish writer: “It is in likeness to Christ’s life here upon earth that I along 
with every Christian must strive to construct my life.” 


Basit HEIserR, O.F.M. Conv. 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 
Carey, Ohio. 


Vladimir Solovyev’s Lectures on Godmanhood. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Peter P. Zouboff. (New York: International University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 233. $3.75.) 


Vladimir Solovyev, Russian philosopher, theologian, mystic and poet, 
was born January 16, 1853, in Moscow and died August 31, 1900. Until 
his conversion to the Roman Catholic Church, he worked enthusiastically 
for the reunion of the Western with the Eastern Church. He has been 
styled the Newman of Russian. 

Solovyev’s writings were collected by his friends and followers and 
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published in one complete edition: nine volumes of philosophic and 
theologic works, three volumes of correspondence, one volume of , 
The twelve Lectures on Godmanhood were given in St. Petersburg. They 
were so popular that the large hall in the university was always crowded. 
He published them in 1878. 

Mr. Zouboff has translated these lectures into English. He prefaced 
the text with three chapters of Introduction. In the first chapter he gives 
a short life of Solovyev. He still leans to the non-Catholic opinion that 
Solovyev died in communion with the Orthodox church, even though it is 
historically certain that he became a Catholic on Feb. 18, 1896 — just fifty 
years ago, by the way. That he received the last Sacraments from an Orthodox 
priest is due to the fact that a Roman priest could not be had. It is lawful 
in such circumstances to receive from a duly ordained Orthodox priest. 
Solovyev died four years after his conversion. That he did become a 
Catholic is important. In fairness to him, editions of his works should 


contain footnotes evaluating the doctrines incompatible with his later 
Catholic faith. 


In the second chapter Mr. Zouboff treats the background of Solovyev’s 
ideas, namely, Slavophilism. Solovyev, until his conversion, was a pro- 
nounced pan-Slav; however, he was always an opponent of degenerate Slavo- 
philism. In the third chapter, Mr. Zouboff discusses the place of the idea 
of Godmanhood in the philosophy of Solovyev. The idea of union of God 
with man and of man with God (Godmanhood) is at the center of all of 
Solovyev’s thought. One wonders whether it was proper to quote at such 
length in this introduction from Lectures on Godmanhood since they are 
given in their entirety later. 


In these lectures Solovyev tried to show the insufficiency of historical 
systems of thought for explaining the world of God and creatures, and 
at the same time he gave his own explanation, based on the Greek Fathers 
and on the philosophers, both ancient and new. The answer lies essentially 
in the truth of Godmanhood. 


In the first lecture socialism, positivism, and Western materialism are 
discussed and dismissed, although he sees a grain of truth in each of 
them. In the second lecture he reproaches Western Catholicism for having 
used force against its enemies and for having shown herself the archenemy 
of the Russian people and of the Orthodox Church. Still he thinks this is 
merely the earthly dust. The Roman Church possesses the essence of 
Catholicism, which is, that all secular powers and principles must be 
subjected to the religious principle. Even Protestantism was justified, though 
it was unable to offer the true solution. Of course, this information he got 
from the enemies of the Church. After his conversion he learned the truth 
from the Jesuit Fathers who became his friends. 


In the third to the sixth lectures he treats in succession Buddhism, 
Platonism, Judaism, and Neoplatonism, as steps, but imperfect ones, toward 
the true solution. In the sixth lecture he philosophizes on the triunity of 
God as required by contemplative reason. He seems to stress too much the 
power of reason in regard to the Trinity, though he does say later that 
the triunity is Jogically necessary for the mind, but the mind by itself 
cannot certify to us the factual existence of that (divine) world (?). In 
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the seventh lecture he continues the discussion of the Trinity and introduces 
Sophia as the expressed idea of the Logos. In the eighth lecture he speaks 
of the Incarnation. The eternal Logos, the active principle, supposes 
humanity, namely man, as a mentally conceivable being. In the ninth 
lecture he justifies the freedom of God in view of the eternal Godmanhood. 
In the tenth lecture he discusses the tendency of all creatures to unity, 
and the tendency of the Logos to unify and bring all things into one 
organism, which is actually realized in the Incarnation. 

The eleventh and twelfth lectures are printed together. Here he ex- 
plains the possibility and the mode of the unity of Divinity with humanity, 
and its cause, namely, the return of all creatures to the Divinity through 
the spiritual center and head, Who is Christ. Mankind, that is, the Church, 
is His Body. Until now, however, neither the Western nor the Eastern 
Church has fully realized the truth of the Godmanhood. The Roman 
Church used force on her enemies. The result was the Protestant revolt. 
Protestantism inevitably led to pure nationalism. The Western world ex- 
tricated itself from these errors only to fall into materialism and empiricism. 
The Eastern Church, too, only imperfectly realizes the truth of the God- 
manhood. True, she did not fall into the errors of the Western world, 
but she is not externally actualized in all humanity. The union of the 
West with the East is necessary for the full realization of the truth of the 
Godmanhood. Though Solovyev does not use our terminology for the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, he does express that doctrine here in the 
terms of the Greek Fathers. Solovyev’s doctrine of the Godmanhood also 
involves the Franciscan doctrine of Christ’s Absolute Primacy. 


In regard to Solovyev’s style it is worth noting that he is clever in 
the use of concrete illustrations for abstract truths and principles. His 
terminology is not that of the Western Church or of the Scholastics. For 
that reason he is difficult to read. 


The translator frequently uses “cognate” incorrectly as a verb. He 
also uses “extant” very often for a Russian word which Solovyev himself 
interprets as expressing the thought that “being belongs to God” (p. 141). 
“Extant’” does not have that meaning. Note also ‘‘existant’” on pages 143 
and 155. There are entirely too many spelling or typing mistakes in a 
work of this nature, seemingly due to careless proofreading. The transla- 
tor’s use of asterisks for references in the footnotes is rather clumsy and 
confusing. Some places the same number of asterisks occur on the same 
page for different notes. The Bibliography is not written according to 
modern standards. The titles of books as well as of articles are in quotation 
marks, instead of italics. Some titles have neither publisher nor city. Ref- 
erences to articles in periodicals do not have the pages given. 

It would have been very helpful to the reader if titles, and even 
subtitles, had been added to the lectures. A simple footnote could have 
informed the reader that these are not original. An index of important 
topics would be desirable too. And Catholics, since Solovyev died in union 
with the true Church, will want an edition of his works in which his 
teachings ag to his conversion are critically evaluated. And so, while 
admiring Mr. Zouboff’s ——e in translating the representative 
work of the great Solovyev, I do hope that his other works will be trans- 
lated and edited with greater care. 
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Would that Solovyev were a symbol of the entire Russian Bo 99 
vation, 


Would that they could find the truth of the Godmanhood, their 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, the Roman Catholic Church! 


Rev. Dominic UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis. Vol. 1, 1945. (New York: International 
Universities Press, Pp. 370.) 


This yearbook is a collection of reprints of papers published in various 
psychoanalytical periodicals or held at symposia between the years 1942 
and 1945. Proceeding from the premise that only roses are selected for 
such anthologies, we may surmise that The Yearbook contains the most 
~ a uel and most valuable contributions which psychoanalysis has 
to offer. 

The collection, according to the Introduction, seems to be born, at 
least partly, out of competition against those purveyors “who offer the 
public better, cheaper and quicker psychoanalyses.”” We must, therefore, 
conclude that the present contribution intends to advocate a less quick, 
less cheap, and coldantally a still better psychoanalysis. We for one would 
recommend also a little less fancy, less subjectivity, and considerably more 
logic and clarity. Do the editors really believe that they can sell to the 
American public what the European public has long since refused to 
swallow? There are more and more people who refuse to fall for every 
pompous new “ism” and who rightly believe that the dressing of thoughts 
in phrases which look more like Greek than English is no proof of 
their validity. 

We are told usque ad nauseam that there does not exist, neither can 
there exist, a normal mind, from which assertion it follows that psycho- 
analysts have no normal mind either. In that case we pity the poor patients. 
We learn again that symbols are universal and ubiquitous; that to Australian 
primitive children all toys are sexual symbols; that “the roots of sublimation 
are always an erotic activity, either pregenital or genital.” Some woman 
author wants us to believe that the well known women’s tendency to lie 
about their age, is rooted in their hope that, as long as they are young, 
they may somehow develope into manhood. Another author assures us 
that “the highest achievement of the human mind — its conscience — 
arises out of the animalistic desire to devour our fellow creatures.” Freud’s 
sleep theory, viewing sleep ‘‘as a re-enacting of the period im utero” is re- 
peated. And so it goes on and on: many other such passages, the very 
indelicacy of which prohibits quotation, excellently exploit their own folly. 

When looking for evidence proving such statements we get little more 
than interjections like ‘undoubtedly,’ “surely,” “I suggest,” “I feel,” 
“twenty years of clinical observation have taught me,” etc. In other words 
we have to be satisfied with purely subjective interpretations. Robert 
Waelder frankly states that we cannot expect anything better when he 
says: “Experimental control in psychoanalysis is very difficult to achieve, 
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and is outright impossible for the interpretation of the individual case.” 
However, the unprejudiced and critical mind, which, in science, prefers 
proofs to faith, will feel rather reluctant to admit statements which have 
no other basis but the subjective interpretation of a psychoanalyst. 

Among the more objective and more interesting contributions we 
mention the articles on the history of psychoanalysis, as Siegfried Bernfeld’s 
article on Freud’s earliest theories and the School of Helmholtz, and the 
symposium on the present trends in psychoanalytical theory and practice, 
particularly that of Gregory Zilboorg. Zilboorg laments the confusion, 
dissensions, and schisms in the psychoanalytical world, even on funda- 
mental issues. And indeed the present Yearbook itself gives abundant 
evidence of the chaotic condition of this little world. Zilboorg’s remedy 
is a plea to go back to Freud. But we are not so sure about the efficiency 
of the medicine. For the “master” is notoriously obscure, and who is there 
to give the real interpretation? As long as psychoanalysis fails to recognize 
an infallible teaching authority — and there is no reason why it should — 
the same chaotic state of affairs will continue and increase. 


Another set of contributions with a somewhat more objective character 
are those on the war neuroses. But altogether out of place in a supposedly 
scientific book is the selection of a fragment of a novel which C. P. Obern- 
dorf adorns with a few footnotes. Were the editors afraid that by omitting 
this contribution they would not reach a sufficient number of pages? 

The book contains two articles on the Psychosomatic theory. With 
this we enter directly into the field of philosophy. Both contributions 
start with a quotation from a statement published in the Journal of Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine, which statement seems to contain the basic creed 


of the movement. It says that man is a psychosomatic unit—a statement 
which although as old as Aristotle— could be welcomed as a happy re- 
turn to a sound conception of man. But the manifesto “ on to say 


that not even a logical distinction exists between mind and body. However, 
seven lines further down the statement maintains that mind and body are 
probably two aspects of the same process. Seeing this, we wonder what 
the authors mean by a logical distinction. Kant, Leibnitz, Descartes, St. 
Thomas, St. Augustine, Aristotle, and Plato may have had different views 
on the relationship between mind and body, but they all attached prac- 
tically the same meaning to the term “logical.” We can hardly believe 
that Dr. Alexander and Dr. Dunbar consider themselves superior to the 
great thinkers we just mentioned, but even though they would consider 
themselves equal to them, a tradition of two thousand years or more stands 
against them. So if they use the term logical in a different sense, we may 
rightly ask for a definition. 

This yearbook is the first of its kind in the United States. We would 
hope that it should be followed by many others, were it not for the damage 
they would do, because nothing better than such a selected anthology would 
show the confusing, chaotic and unscientific condition of psychoanalysis. 


JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O.F.M. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Rufinus of Aquileia (345-411). His Life and Works. By Francis X. Mur- 
phy, C.SS.R., Ph.D. (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+248.) 


This doctoral dissertation represents Volume VI in the new series 
of Studies in Mediaeval History, under the able auspices of the Catholic 
University of America. Father Murphy evaluates the personal life and 
the literary works of Tyrannius Rufinus with that impartial objectivity 
which adorns forever the truthful brow of sincere scholarship. 

Rufinus of Aquileia played a leading réle in the development of 
early Christian monasticism, ecclesiastical history, Scriptural exegesis, and 
theological polemics. Besides, he deserves high credit for conserving the 
corpus of truths in the works of Origen, which he defended bona fide 
until his death in 410. But having run afoul of the acrid pen and temper 
of St. Jerome, Rufinus was unfairly devaluated, calumniated, and ex- 
coriated. Still, it was primarily the pressure of external events aad outside 
interference that forced their personal differences into an open imbroglio, 
repeatedly fomented by the intrigues and the malevolence of preconfirmed 
partisans. Right there lurked the real crux. Consequently, Rufinus, the 
ascetical abbot and scholarly priest, was maliciously maligned, erroneously 
identified with another Rufinus, the precursor of Pelagianism, dubbed the 
very essence of a scoundrel in the piece, a prevaricator, and even a heretic. 


Golden truth and sterling justice eventually demanded an unbiased 
critique of the man himself, his literary productions, and his theological 
orthodoxy. Father Murphy, guided by the completely objective analysis of 
other truth-loving scholars, prudently discredits the false charges against 
his worthy subject, and makes the following disclosures: Rufinus was no 
mean personage among the learned churchmen, whose works were con- 
sulted with comparative frequency by the author; his literary style evinces 
considerable competence in composition and argumentation; personally, 
he was gentle, modest, timid, humble, and sincere, than whom “a more 
learned man or a kinder one was not to be found among men”’ (Palladius) ; 
he edified all who visited him at the Melanian foundation in Jerusalem 
during twenty-seven years, conscientiously intent upon achieving Christian 
perfection, whereas his principal and implacable critic, though sincere, was 
periodically a up with self-seeking, which hurt his character exceed- 
ingly,” as Palladius remarks. Patently, in solid virtue, balanced mentality, 
and uniform living, Rufinus stood handsomely superior, being associated 
intimately with many distinguished churchmen “an saintly ascetics of the 
latter fourth and early fifth centuries. It is delightfully significant that 
the dissertation is dated for the feast of Saint Jerome. 

Granted that the Elder Melania — erudite, wealthy, saintly — was a 
key figure in the career of Rufinus, she definitely does not require such 
detailed comments regarding her travels and activities in this work. The 
author's English versions of his abundant Latin citations are sufficiently 
accurate and idiomatic. Among the twenty-five misprints in the copious 
footnotes, happily none are heretical, some are etymological, others are 
syntactical. In chapter I, note 47, the citation should be: Ibid., 30. In 
chapter I, note 53, and chapter II, note 14, we read nolui, whereas in 
chapter I, note 47, this same quotation is affirmative, volui, in harmony 
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with Migne. Then, too, it would be more practical to avoid duplication of 
identical pect and more popular to reduce purely academic verbiage 
to a suitable minimum, salva semper claritate. 

Dr. Murphy merits our unstinted gratitude. His Regesta Rufiniana 
are admirable; his Bibliography, doctoral; his Index, practical. Starting 
eight years ago, he published his interest in the “Irascible Hermit,” Saint 
Jerome, and “His Foil,” Rufinus of Aquileia. It is obvious that the mills 
of God grind slowly; but in due time Truth will triumph, and Justice 
will win. 

URBAN MUELLER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Lent. A Liturgical Commentary on the Lessons and Gospels. By Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Co., 1944. Pp. x+406. $4.00.) 


Fr. Pepler has rendered a notable service to the Catholic clergy and 
laity by his splendid liturgical commentaries on the Lessons and Gospels 
of Lent. It is a great contribution to the ever-increasing literature on 
Christian spirituality. Doubtlessly the present volume will be found useful 
in more than one way; the commentaries are not only liturgical, but also 
devotional and ascetical. They carry the full import of the Lenten spirit. 
For the primary purpose of the Lessons, as the author states, ‘‘is to lead 
every Christian to identify himself with Christ hanging on the Cross” 
(p. ‘aa That aim is well demonstrated in the course of this voluminous 
work. 

It is the author's contention that the Church intended the Lessons 
for a set purpose, namely, as a course, or the basis of a course, of instruc- 
tions to catechumens and Christians alike to prepare them for the Easter 
sacraments, baptism for the former, penance for the latter, and Eucharist 
for both (p. vi). The Lessons were meant “as a solid basis of instruction 
gradually revealing the mysteries of Christian religion to those who were 
finally to be brought into the Church by baptism” (p. vi); consequently 
the doctrine contained therein “is aptly chosen for the season of the year 
unfolding day by day, step by step, the way of Lent, of Christian asceticism, 
of Christian life” (p. iv). 

It is towards this purpose, namely, “to unravel from these varied 
scriptural readings a consistent and orderly doctrine” (p. iii), that the 
author presented this present work. The entire Lenten season is divided 
into two fairly equal parts, each having a definite scope in view. 

In the course of his book Fr. Pepler emphasizes a sound principle of 
asceticism that the mere external observances of Lent do not carry much 
weight when they are not guided and motivated by the noble goal to which 
they should tend. The external observances, such as fasting, almsgiving 
and prayer, are but means which, if devoid of the end to which they are 
ordinated, become useless. 

The book is well written and is an excellent help towards bringing 
the true Lenten spirit to Catholics at large. Priests, especially those engaged 
in pastoral work, will find in this volume a wealth of material for Lenten 
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sermons, enriched by many interesting historical facts bearing on the 
customs and rites of early Christians. 

Aside from the fact that the author’s pre-arranged plan of the whole scheme 
of the Lenten liturgy appears artificial, and is not shared by other liturgical 
writers, there are a few details which could stand correction. Thus on 
page 129, the author claims that Origen was the first to write a treatise 
on prayer. As far as we know it was Tertullian who has written the first 
treatise on prayer; his De Oratione, written between 198 and 200, preceded 
by some thirty years the work by Origen. Then, the author’s statement that 
Aetheria “‘had listened, perhaps from the _ of the great master of Lenten 
instructions, S. Cyril of Jerusalem himself {the italics are those of the 


reviewer}, to a veritable Sermo Domini” (p. 337), is highly improbable. 
Finally, the statement that pagans in the state of grace “necessarily belong 
to the Church, though unwittingly” (p. 141) ought to be revised in the 
light of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XII Mystici Corporis, or, at least, it 
should be followed by an explanation lest it be incorrectly interpreted. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. 


Smaointe Beatha Chriost .i. Innsint Ghaelge a chuir Tomas Gruamdha 
© Bruachain (fl. c. 1450) ar an Meditationes Vitae Christi. Cainneach 
© Maonaigh, O.F.M. a chuir i n-eagar. [A fifteenth century Gaelic 
translation of the Meditationes Vitae Christi, edited by Canice Mooney, 
O.F.M.} (Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 64-5 Merrion Square, 
Dublin, 1944. Pp. xlvii+400. Introduction, Text, Notes in Gaelic, 
Appendix in English, and Vocabulary in Irish and Latin. 10/6.) 


The beginning of the fifteenth century marked the final stages of the 
Gaelicization of the Franciscan Order in Ireland. It also saw the estab- 
lishment of the Strict Observance. The fusion of these two processes placed 
at the disposal of the Gaelic-speaking section of Ireland translations of 
some of the gems of Franciscan literature. One of the greatest of these 
translations was done by Thomas O Bruachain (fl. c. 1450), choir canon 
in Killala. It was the celebrated Meditationes Vitae Christi. Of this trans- 
lation, Fr. Canice Mooney, O.F.M., the editor of the first printed edition, 
writes: ‘O Bruachiin’s style is simple and direct, and often recaptures the 
pathos and naiveté of the original. Hyperbole, runs, and the other literary 
stock-in-trade of writers of his time are almost entirely absent from_his 
pages. At times the adroitness with which he turns some abstract thought 
wins our whole-hearted admiration. The language, considering the trans- 
lation dates from the middle or first half of the fifteenth century, is amazing- 
ly modern, and certainly far easier than contemporary ossianic texts’ (pp. 
364-5). 

One would expect that the influence of this translation would have 
been as striking in Ireland as it had been elsewhere, but to judge from 
the surviving material, it was not so: principally because the two great 
forms of art, dramatic and pictorial, which were most affected by it, were 
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almost non-existent in Gaelic Ireland. And its failure to influence con- 
temporary poetry was none the less striking on account of the fact that 
there was in Ireland an organized and highly-trained body of poets whose 
sole care was the cultivation of literature. These men were, however, in- 
transigent traditionalists, rabidly loyal to their own form of culture which 
had grown and developed beyond a’ youthful adaptability. And they as 
successfully withstood the benign influence of the Meditationes then, as 
they were to withstand that of the Renaissance at a later date. They were 
rigorously moulded into a fixed mentality from their youth in schools 
where they mastered a standard dialect for expressing poetic ideas in 
intricate metres of subtle music. Their poetry was, therefore, the faithful 
reflex of the cultural aristocracy which produced it. The Meditationes 
provided just those vital elements which were so conspicuously absent from 
their poetry. But they were far too culture-proud to realize that. And what 
they deigned to borrow was transformed in the Bardic mind, the met- 
amorphosis stripping the material of all its distinctive appeal, which was 
to the heart. No one acquainted with early Medieval Gaelic lyrics will be 
surprised at this imperviousness. Long before the Franciscan spirit impinged 
on the Gaelic mind, these bards had turned their backs on a native ‘“Fran- 
ciscan” literature, produced by monks whose form of life so closely re- 
sembled that of Francis. Of this earlier literature Dr. Robin Flower writes: 


...1 think it may be claimed that the Irish were naturally Fran- 
ciscan, Franciscan before St. Francis. For, when we read the records 
of the early church, the legends, the poems, the rules, we cannot 
escape the feeling that we are here in presence of a rehearsal of 
the Franciscan drama, centuries before it was first staged at Assisi. 
For where they are most characteristic and least dulled by later 
unimaginative repetition, these records have that very air of morning 
freshness which surrounds the early Franciscan traditions. In that 
young experience the world is born anew and the dews of that 
rebirth keep miraculously fresh every action and every utterance 
of the saints. In their poetry all natural things and creatures are 
seen as with an eye made magically clear and simple by some 
strange chastity of vision. And this faculty they had conquered for 
themselves, as the Franciscans were to do later, by extreme austerity. 
(Ireland and Medieval Europe, p. 16. “The Sir John Rhys memorial 
lecture,” British Academy, 1937. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy. Volume XIII). 


If the cultivation of literature had been the exclusive privilege of 
the bardic cast, the Gaelic Meditationes would almost certainly have 
perished, but there were others, popular poets and scribes, some of them 
possibly from the fringes of this same coterie, to whom the original appeal 
was irresistable. And only those acquainted with the sorrowful history of 
Gaelic men of letters will realize the extent of the devotedness of those 
obscure scribes, who handed on this masterpiece, in MSS., from one 
generation to another, right down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The wide diffusion in time and space of the Gaelic version and its direct 
influence on fairly modern popular poetry are a tribute not only to its 
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original author, but also to the discrimination of those men who acquired 
their sense of the beautiful from a native tradition which so successfully 
withstood a policy of extermination directed against it for centuries. 

The romantic story of the vicissitudes of this text is fully and ably 
told by Fr. Canice Mooney in his critical edition of this ancient text. He 
has based his edition on the oldest surviving copy made directly from the 
original translation. In his elaborate Stemma Codicum he traces the tre- 
lation of all surviving MSS. This work must have involved immense 
labour; and it is regrettable that after all his pains he did not enter into 
greater detail as to how he established all these MS. relationships. 

The greater part of this work, edited in Gaelic, will be a closed book 
for most American readers. But there is an English Appendix (pp. 323-366) 
oe a most up-to-date account of every aspect of the many problems 
connected with this text. The editor, not only treats of the diffusion and 
influence of the Gaelic translation, but also discusses the authorship, sources, 
diffusion and influence of the Latin original. 

No one interested in the world-wide influence of Franciscan literature 
can afford to neglect this scholarly work. 


CUTHBERT Mc GraTH, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Friary, 


Dublin. 


Heroes of the Cross: An American Martyrology. (Rev. ed.) By Marion A. 
Habig, O.F.M. Paterson, N.J.; St. Anthony Guild Press, 1945. Pp. 


254. $2.50.) 


The new edition of Father Habig’s delightful book is enlarged by 
seventy-nine pages. Essentially it is the story of the Franciscan Martyrs of 
North America, yet by including stories of non-Franciscan martyrs and by 
appending a complete list of all martyrs of the United States, it will have 
a still wider appeal to Catholic readers. Out of the one hundred and sixteen 
martyrs of the United States seveniy-four belonged to the Order of Friars 
Minor. To these are to be added twelve missionaries who perished from 
hardships on their journeys and two who were wounded but recovered. 
In Canada two martyrs are listed, a Friar Minor and a Capuchin. In Mexico 
thirty-eight Friars Minor died the death of martyrs and in Central America 
eight Friars Minor. To these are added two Friars Minor of Canada who 
are not martyrs in the strict sense, one was tortured by the Iroquois but 
recovered, and the other died of exposure on his missionary trips. Friar 
Habig stresses the remarkable fact that the First martyrs of North America 
were Franciscans both in Mexico as in the United States and Canada. 
Yet they all were preceded by martyrs on the Antilles in 1516 and in 
Brazil in 1505; the two Franciscans murdered in Brazil on June 19, 1505, 
are the First or Proto-Martyrs of All America. Not all of these American 
martyrs were born in Europe. The Franciscan Augustine Ponze de Leon, 
killed in 1704 by the Apalaches, was born in Florida, and ten of the 


Franciscan missionaries killed by the Pueblos in 1680 were natives of 
Mexico. 
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Owing to dearth of material the story of the individual martyrs had 
to be very unequal. But all that could be gathered has conscientiously 
been worked up by the author as is attested by the reference notes and the 
Bibliography (pp. 135-166). He himself corrected errors made in the older 
edition. Certainly future researches may unearth new sources of inform- 
ation but for the time being Fr. Habig’s work is the most authoritative 
history on the subject and his “American Martyrology’” is the most com- 
plete record in print. The reviewer is happy to state that he cannot find 
any flaw in Fr. Habig’s book and recommends it most heartily to all lovers 
of American history. On page 17, Father Habig states that the Franciscans 
in 1786 had twice as many men and three times as many colleges and 
missions in Spanish America as the Jesuit Fathers. This Franciscan pre- 
ponderance will be still greater, if we count the work of the poor Capuchins 
in their missions stretching from Louisiana to Brazil. In one province, in 
Venezuela, these sons of St. Francis have eclipsed the work of Franciscans, 
Jesuits and Dominicans combined (237 out of 347 missions among Indians 
were founded by the Capuchins). The Capuchin missions in eastern 
Venezuela became internationally known, when the Venezuela Boundary 
dispute under President Cleveland (1895 sg.) was settled on the strength 
of maps of Capuchin missions. 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Eastern Catholic Worship. By Donald Attwater. (New York: Devin-Adair 
Company, 1945. Pp. 224. $2.50.) 


The author, already well-known in this country, gives as the threefold 
object of his book: the encouragement of interest and understanding of 
Eastern worship, the furnishing of a handy reference book, and the in- 
crease of the private devotion of the readers. To reach these objectives he 
presents, after a general Introduction, a translation of the principal liturgies 
used at present by Catholics. Included are (what Latins call) the Common 
of the Mass of the Byzantine, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopian, Syrian, Maronite, 
Chaldean, Malabar and (as an Appendix) Roman Liturgies. The treatment 
of the various rites is fairly complete and, although certain portions are 
omitted, a good general view is presented. However, for the understanding 
a comparative outline and interior connection between Eastern and Western 
Rites would offer a great help. It is exactly in this matter that confusion 
exists. Western Europeans and Americans often do not sufficiently realize 
that, with the exception of a few living in the larger cities, all Eastern 
Christians, including those of Russia, the Balkans and Near East, are very 
little educated ey in religious matters. This is the reason for the 
frequent repetitions and the long drawn-out instructional and prayer parts 
of the Liturgy. The text of the Byzantine Liturgy is translated from the 
original Greek. All others are retranslations of one or perhaps more trans- 
lations. This is why the book is not quite suitable for deeper theological 
studies, but it is very well adapted to achieve the other ends which the- 
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author had in view. Notwithstanding a few minor shortcomings, Eastern 
Catholic Worship is recommendable to general readers. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Catholics and the Civil War. By Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, Ph.D. (Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: private publ., 1945. Pp. 162.) 


The author prefaces these essays with the remark that “they are neither 
exhaustive, nor do they constitute an integrated narrative, but as a collection 
of fragments they may be helpful to others who wish to tell the story of 
the civil war in detail.” They represent many hours of careful research in 
a field that has interested the Rev. Dr. Blied since he began to prepare his 
thesis for the degree of master of arts. They present the findings of the 
author regarding the bishops of the North and the South, the Catholic 
press in our country, the influencing of Europe, the Fenian Brotherhood, 
the charity in the armies, Wisconsin Catholics, and the mourning with the 
nation at the death of Lincoln. They will therefore be most useful to those 
who are interested in this phase of the history of the Church in the United 
States. A selected Bibliography and a good Index will help to supplement 
this usefulness. ; 

THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Practice of the Presence of God. By Brother Lawrence of the Resur- 
rection. Translated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. (Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Book Shop, 1945. Pp. 127. $2.25.) 


This is one of those small books that may not be lightly put aside 
without the loss of profit it may occasion to spiritual guides of religious, 
or to those seeking self-perfection. The material was partly written, partly 
gathered and partly explained by Abbé Joseph de Beaufort some three 
centuries ago. It comprises (1) a spiritual biography of Brother Lawrence 
a Discalced Carmelite Brother, (2) an a of the way he practiced 
the remembrance of the presence of , (3) some personal interviews 
(4) maxims, and (5) letters of the Brother, who, so far as the reviewer 
knows, is not yet on the way to the honors of the altar. Although the 
book is a translation, and a good one, of an old French treatise, it is by no 
means antiquated so far as doctrine and practice are concerned. 

Its doctrines are independent of time and circumstances, although its 
practice may be somewhat easier at one particular time than another. The 
gradual opening of the world to religious and the “es of the monas- 
tery or convent to the world have brought about changes which do not 
contribute to spirituality and perfection, the main purposes of religious life 
in community. However, this should not lead us to the rash conclusion that 
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walking and living in the presence of God is no longer practiced among 
religious as well as among seculars in various degrees. 

The book abounds in good thoughts to increase the number of such 
religious as well as to increase their fervour. For personal use a careful 
and meditative reading will bring highly desirable results. It may at least 
recall the truth that the warmth of the love of God is entirely adequate 
to offset the coldness of the world, and while making concessions to the 
weakness of the flesh, we must not neglect to draw on the power of grace 
and the Spirit. Brother Lawrence’s way leads a simpler path to the presence 
of God than many of those ways advanced by other spiritual writers and 
is, therefore, more commendable. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrow Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Proceedings of the National Liturgical Week, 1944, (Chicago: The Litur- 
gical Conference, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix+173. $1.35.) 


This fifth volume of the annual Liturgical Week reports carries the 
five papers read at the 1944 Liturgical Conference held at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey in October as well as the eighteen contributions offered at the De- 
cember Liturgical Week held in New York City. Unlike the four previous 
Liturgical Week proceedings, the 1944 volume omits the floor discussion 
and comments, except in most concise statements of fact. The volume is 
indexed for practical use and runs a graded, well-planned bibliography for 
reading and study along lines of Liturgy. 

The Conference contributions strike a decidedly scientific note and 
furnish excellent new material on these subjects: “The Liturgy and Ortho- 
dox Belief,” “The Psalms in Catholic Life,” ‘The Liturgy and the Word 
of God,” “The Language of the Roman Liturgy,” ‘Restoration of the 
Parish High Mass and Vespers.” 

It would seem invaluable to anycne interested in the highly moot 
question of a modified vernacular liturgy that they carefully study Dom 
Rembert Sorg’s convincing case against the vernacular. Monsignor Sted- 
man’s statistical and wholly practical review of the liturgical mind of seven 
hundred chaplains in the armed forces will confirm those who hold for 
changes in the liturgical language. Granted the present language barrier 
to full active participation of the laity in the Sacrifice, one readily agrees 
to the increasingly current 78 of continuous explanation from the 
pulpit during the offering of Holy Mass. Dom Sorg’s article along with 
Monsignor Stedman’s would themselves make the Proceedings worth- 
while reading. 

Throughout the eighteen articles comprising the New York Liturgical 
Week sessions the accent is on practice. Agreeably absent to the mind 
of this reviewer is the not uncommon tendency among liturgical enthusiasts 
towards cultural cant. In this symposium of liturgical findings and sug- 
gestions the typical pastor is not made to feel himself a failure. (Perhaps 
this it not good!) In fact some five or more pastors recount their humble 
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— towards alerting their flocks to the rich of the liturgy. 
onestly and without “fluff or flubdub” they tell of painstaking efforts 
and moderate but solid advances in their city and rural parishes. 

This Liturgical Week of 1944, so far as the printed matter is any 
index, seems to mark the liturgical movement in America as fully adult. 
No longer the demand for utopian and third-heavenly lyrics to propa- 
gandize the movement. By token of the volume under review, the pastors 
of the United States have begun to lead their flocks down to Bethlehem, 
to the “indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” Surely when the 
pastors move liturgically there can be no question of the momentum of 
the liturgical movement here in our country. 

For pulpit and classroom and study the Proceedings cover a broad 
field of readily usable materials pertinent to almost every phase of litur- 
gical life. Equipped with a good working index this little volume becomes 
a needed addition to anyone's liturgical books. 


ROBERT WILKEN, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 


Detroit, Mich. 


The Priest of the Fathers. By Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. 1945. Pp. 171. $2.50.) 


This fine book, to which His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate con- 
tributes a Foreword, is as timely as it is practical. Dr. Heston, already 
favorably known through his articles in Catholic periodicals, considers the 
priest in his relations to God, to the people, and to himself. The result 
is thirteen interesting and useful chapters to which St. Gregory the Great 
furnishes the Conclusion. There is a topical Index but no bibliography. 
The footnotes, all religated to the end of the book, suggest that Migne’s 
collection was the principal source of the quotations. The author speaks 
through the mouths of the Fathers and of some Doctors of the Church, 
not by merely quoting them, but by weaving them into fluent and readible 
chapters covering many phases of the priestly ministry and life. 

The selection of topics and material is well done. The adopted tech- 
nique was a happy choice, because it enabled him to bring before his readers 
some necessary things and thoughts that a Father of the Church could 
say, but which might be objected to if they came from the pen of a lesser 
authority. This does not mean that the book contains passages that might 
offend pious ears as the selections are presented prudently, wisely, and 
charitably. The topics dealt with are perennial and by no means antiquated. 
Conditions may change but the nature of things remains. Since this re- 
viewer obviously has no intention to criticize the Fathers, he will, instead, 
recommend the book to clerics of all ranks, to seminarians, and especially 
to retreat-masters for the clergy. It is not suitable for the “mothers of 
the Church.” 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York City. 
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Orientations. By Alcantara Dion, O.F.M. (Montreal: Editions Pax et Bo- 
num, 1945. Pp. 266.) 


Culture de la Liberté au foyer et 4 Vécole. By Alcantara Dion, O.F.M. 
(Montreal: L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1945. Pp. 32.) 


The generation born between the two wars owes a debt of gratitude 
to Father M. Alcantara for the illuminating directives he has given regarding 
education, and particularly regarding professional orientation. For many 
years a director of secondary education and professor at Laval University, 
he has ably made use of his pedagogical knowledge for the benefit of 
both educators and young people. In the course of the scholastic year 
1943-1944, he gave a series of talks at Radio-Collége on the tiger 
careers open to young men. Although he is very practical in these talks, 
he has intentionally refrained from a pragmatism too much in vogue in 
the United States and even Canada. Orientations is not a book of recipes 
for rapid or economical success as, for instance, How to Win Friends and 
Influence People. It is rather akin to two scholarly works of Mr. Esdras 
Minville, which it happily completes: Invitation a l’Etude and L’homme 
d'affaires. It strives to bring out the necessity of steady work and the 
great advantages of a solid culture as the key to success in whatsoever 
career may be chosen. At this particularly difficult hour, when our young 
men, anxious and bewildered, threaten chaos through difficulties in finding 
employment and through demoralizing inactivity, Orientations is most 
welcome, and should be for many the life-buoy that will save them. The 
concrete and precise knowledge of specific exigencies, of the advantages 
_and difficulties inherent in each career, will perhaps be of more actual 
help than all the hypothetical allocations and sauiies which were 
made to dazzle the eyes of our service men. 


We now turn to the pamphlet of Father Alcantara. Liberty and 
liberties are on the lips of all since the start of the war just ended, and 
especially since the Atlantic Charter. We are told that we fought for liberty 
and for its triumph over the most inhuman tyranny. This theme seemed 
so important to the promoters of the Semaines Sociales that they chose 
it as the most fitting topic for the twenty-fifth Semaine Sociale of Canada, 
which was held last September in Montreal. R. P. M. Alcantara was en- 
trusted with the paper Culture de la liberté au foyer et 4 V’école (the cul- 
tivation of liberty at home and in the school); and he treated it with the 
competency of an expert. He states that true liberty consists in the “capacity 
of doing good.” In order that this capacity may be developed in the man 
of tomorrow, he must be trained to it progressively from his early child- 
hood. The child’s will must be trained to love, to want and to choose, 
what is good, just and honest, not because it is commanded, but because 
the intellect presents it as desirable. True liberty can result only from 
the union of intellect and will. Consequently the pedagogue must be an 
educator rather than a master; he must respect the child’s personality, and 
he must develop in him the sense of personal responsibility, the spirit of 
initiative. All of this will increase in the child the capacity to act freely 
and reasonably for his own greater good and that of the community in 
which he lives. We are grateful to the author for his wise directives and 
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clear explanations. We hope that they may be brought to the attention 
of many educators, so that they may be helped “‘to prepare a finer race 
of men.” 

P. ALFRED DE SAINT-ALEXANDRE, O.F.M. Cap. 
La Réparation, 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, Montréal. 


German Education and Re-education. By Susanne Charlotte Engelmann, 
Ph.D. (New York: International Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 147. 
$2.00.) 


This book presents a brief summary of the history of education in 
Germany. The author groups her material under three convenient headings: 
education before the First World War; education under the Republic; 
education in Hitler's Reich. A singie chapter is devoted to each period. 
The fourth, and final, chapter discusses the problems of re-education in 
occupied Germany. 

The presentation is largely factual, in the main unbiased, and quite 
objective. However, it is a generalization and suffers the defects of most 
generalizations, i.e. cursory and incomplete treatment. It is to the author's 
credit to have pointed out in several places that the problem of German 
education cannot be properly understood if studied apart from the country’s 
civic and economic problems. Germany will not re-educated in the 
midst of political unrest and economic insecurity. In the few places in 
which the author by necessity touches on fundamental philosophical issues 
her reasoning is vague and inconsistent. 

The book has an Introduction by Lewis M. Terman, professor at 
Stanford university, a short Bibliography, but no index. 


My es Parsons, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 


Mount Calvary, Wis. 
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